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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Tble Cession of tlic Ionian Islands by Great 
Britain to Greece is assuredly one of tlie^most 
extraordinary events of the day, the due appre- 
dation of which should not be a matter of in- 
difference to intelligent and patriotic Englishmen. 
A great kingdom has voluntarily retired from a 
most influential position in the east of Europe, and 
has ceded to another nation one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world. Moreover, the national 
honor is not imconcerned in the present political 
and social condition of the Ionian people; for 
these must have been greatly affected by nearly 
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fifty years of nominal protection, but of Teal sove- 
reignty on the part of Great Britain. The fistvonrite 
dogma that colonies must manage their own a^Beiiis, 

■ 

has no just application in the present instance, for 
the Ionian Islands never formed an English colon} , 
nor did their inhabitaate ever really manage their 
own affairs. 

The general ignorance prevailing in England 
regarding the merits of the Ionian question, is 
certainly no longer so universal as it was in 1851. 
In that year, Mr. Papanicolas, an Ionian long resi* 
dent in London, endeavoured to interest some mem- 
bers of Parliament in the complauits of his country- 
men. In one of his publications he alluded to the 
difficulties of his task in the following words : " I 
have been met on all sides with most extraordinar}' 
ignorance. 1 have been asked where the Ionian 
Islands were ? And what England could have to 
do with the people of Persia?" But very little is 
even now accurately known at home either of the 
political and social condition of the lonians, or of 
the merits and faults of the British Protectorate. 
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In order rightly to apjpreciate the conduct of 
the latter, it is necessary to understand the 
system of government carried on by previous 
rulers, especially the Venetian system. This 
intbnnation will be found in the Introductory 
Historical Sketch. To judge impartially of the 
British policy in the Islands, it is also necessary to 
eater into considerable details, especially as regards 
the Treaty of Paris and the Constitution of 1817. 
I have therefore entered fully into this part of 
my subject in the History of the British Pro- 
tectorate. 

I am quite aware how veiy difficult it is for any 
Englisliiuan to write impartially about the Ionian 
people. This fact has been repeatedly proved 
during the last half century in many works. These, 
as a general rule, have indiscriminately praised the 
English, and as indiscriminately abased the lonians. 
I do not believe that I incur much danger of in- 
dulging, on this occasion, in the usual prejudices 
of my countrymen. On the contrary, the Mend- 
ship, which I have contracted with many accom- 
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plisiied Ionian gentlemen of all parties, may have 

« 

inclined me to be rather partial to the Greeks. To 
several of them, moreover, 1 am indebted for 
much valuable information j though I do not feel 
at liberty to c^uotu many of their names. ISevcr- 
theless, my natural pride as an Englishman is sure 
to make me sufficiently jealous of the honor of my 
country ; and I may therefore hope to strike a fair 
balance between the two countries. 

In attempting to establish the truth both as re- 
gards the English and the lonians, and also as 
relates to Protectionists and Unionists, it is pos- 
sible that the Author incurs the risk of offending 
both nations, and aU parties. If this be so, his 
consolation must be to look for the approval of 
those persons, however few and select, who regard 
the establishment of truth as of the first and 
paramount importance. 

It is of course mortifying to the pride of English- 
men that the lonians should prefer to be united 
jto poor, weak, and distracted Greece, to remaining 
under .the protection of strong, wealthy, and well- 
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I governed England It seems strange that the 
lonians should willingly exchange the rule of the 
most popular Sovereign in Europe^ for that of a 
oung and inexperienced, however promising, King. 
It must be confessed that the lonians have deli- 
berately preferred independence to material pros- 
perity, and have prized nationality above security 
of life and property. Nevertheless, they have but 
imitated, however unconsciously, the example re- 
corded with evident approval by the oldest of 
Greek historians. Speaking of the valiant ancient 
Persians, who refused to abandon their poor native 
soil for a richer country, Herodotus says (and 
they form the concluding words of his immortal 
history), " They chose rather to live in a barren 
country and to command, than to cultivate fertile 
plains, and be the slaves of others/' 
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ADDENDA ET COKKIGENDA. 

Page 21, tenth line from top,/or *' they," read the Corfiots." 
„ 26, third line from top, for orderly/' read regular." 
„ 52, fourth line from ixip,Jtr Jews,*' read former." 

„ 89, tenth line from bottom of text, erase " them." 

„ first line of note, ^or "versions," read " version." 

„ last line but one, /br " presidents," read '* Kesidents." 

„ 1)7, last line but one of note,/or " evelopp^e," read " envebpp^e/ 

„ 98, fourtli line from bottom of tOLt^far is," read was." 
' „ 113, seventh line from top, ybr " Bnffolo,** read ^ Rnflblo." 

„ „ first line of note, ybr "Rudolf 0," ?*ea(? "Landolfo." 

„ 120, tenth line from bottom of text,/>r " 1 rvi.OOfV.," read " 164,000t 

„ 132, sixth line from bottom of text, after the word " future," erase tlie 
remainder of the paragraph, and substitute the following:^ 
35,000/. the amount to be paid to the Protectorate as a teSBStarf 
contribution. At the same time the En^idt portion of thA ^ 
civil list was fixed at 16,000*.* 

„ 134, firf^t lino of nvte^/or " a short vi^it," read " two short TlsitS,** 

„ 149, fifth line from top,/ar *^ houour," read honor." 
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' A BRIEP ACCOUNT OF THE VENETIAN AND OTHER GO- 
V£BNM£NTS WHICH PKEGSDED THE PBOT£CTOHAT£ 
OF GBEAT BRITAIN IS THB IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The purport of this Introduction is to explain 
the system of government conducted by the Yene- 
I tian Republic in the Ionian Islands, a knowledge 
I of which is necessary to those who would rightly 
' comprehend the history of the British Protecto- 
I rate and the political and social condition of the 
islanders. But it will also toucli on the Frencli, 
I lurldsh, and Russian Governments^ which preceded 
the Protectorate of England. 

More than seven centuries have elapsed since 
Corfu first fell into the hands of Venice ; but its 
occupation was only temporary on that occasion. ' 
The island and fortress of Corfu had in 1148 been 
taken by Roger, King of Sicily, from the Greek 
emperor, Manuel Comnenus. The latter, to re- 
cover them, formed an alliance with Venicei which 

TOL. I. B 
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was crowned with success. But this alliance be- 
tween Greeks and Venetians did not occaaoB 
friendly feelings between the two nations. On 
the contrary, we are told that even during the 
siege the greatest discord prevailed. • At one time 
it even broke out into open strife, when the Vene- 
tians attacked and destroyed a great part of the 
emperor's fleet. Finally, however, the citadel stir- 
rendered to the Venetians^ and was taken posses- > 
si on of by them in the name of the Greek em- ! 
peror.* The Venetians did not remain long on 
this occasion. 

1204. — ^After the first conquest of Con- 
stantinople (that by the Latins), the Venetians ob- 
tained a large share of the spoils of the Greek ; 
empire. They lost no time in endeavouring to 
secure Corf u, one of the numerous islands assigned 
to Venice. Corfu, though nominally a part of tlie 
Greek emperor's donoains, was really in the hainls 
of Latin princes, who were unable to defend tlie 
island. It surrendered without resistance to the 
Venetian fleet, whilst tlu^ Counts of Cephalonia 
and Zante acknowledged the Doge of Venice as 
their liege lord. The nominal territories of the 
Bepublic were at this time very extensive. But, 
owing to the want of sufficient land forces, her^ 
actual sovereignty over her distant posseseion de-| 

* Daru's BistotTB de Vcnise, I>vUe Cot' Cfyrciresi^ by A, Mustoxidi. The 
Chevalier Mustoxidi, the arcLon at Corfu, lately deceased, was employed ia 
Hating a lilstoiy of his comitiy. Bia pvemfttinre death intemipted Us labom.' 
B«t tba lilstoiiQi byComt Ermanno Lunzi, of Zante, will, when all CQin|kleted, 
coiiipeiiBifte lor the low iDstained by the death of the arehon. 
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pended, in a great measure, on the presence of her 

fleets^ wHck could not guard and control laany 
places at the same time. 

A.D. 1207. — ^To preserve Corfu, Venice sent a ^ 
amali colony there. Ten Venetians were made feudal 
nobles of the island, and were appointed to rule 
it in the interest of Venice. They were also bound 
to keep a small garrison of soldiers for its defence. 
To satisfy the Gorfiots, it was stipulated that the 
churches should be maintained exactly as in the 
time of the Greek emperors, anA that the inha- 
bitants should not be burdened with fresh taxes. 
The scheme^ however, of a colony failed, probably 
owing to insufficient numbers, and Venice vainly 
tried to condliate the inhabitants. Reli^on and 
nationality strongly opposed her rule, whilst they 
befriended the designs of the despot of £pirus, a 
Greek prince into whose hands Corfu soon after 
f€lL From thence it passed to the house of Anjou, 
and afterwards to its various heii^s and successors, 
who also acquired the islands of Zante and Cepha- 
bnia.* 

The lofis of Corfu was deeply felt by the Vene- 
tians. Indeed^ for a state which claimed the right 
of sovereignty throughout the Adriatic, Corfu, 
vfaich guards or menaces that gulf, was an indis- 
pensable possession. Venice spared no efforts to 
lieover the island, and in the course of time the 
uiasensions and weakness of the French and Italian 

« HattozidL JMU Coh CoroiruL 
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rulers of Corfu fumislied her with the opportunity, 
Ab early as 1328 Venice had begun to pay great 
court to the Greeks, granting to them many com- 
mercial privileges, and styling them in her decrees 
" That great and royal nation."* By force, by 
intrigues, and, lastly, by offers of money, Venice 
had long striven to succeed in her object. It hap- 
pened that some of the discontented inhabitants of 
Corfu had applied to Francis Carrero, lord of 
Padua, for assistance against their local tyrant 
That prince seat a small force to garrison the 
island; but, soon after, the Venetian Admiral 
John Miani appeared in the harbour with a strong 
fleet. He lost no tnne in representiiig to the in- 
habitants that their only hope of safety and pro- 
sperity depended on their obtaining the protection 
of the great liepublic, whose mild government they 
had already experienced. The admiral's arguments, 
backed by the sight of his powerful galleys, had 
great weight with the people. He persuaded them 
to despatch an embassy to Venice, to request the 
protection of the Senate. Tl ie vicissitudes and the 
miseries which the Corfiots had endured under 
the house of Anjou and its successors had long 
inclined them to desire again that peace and se- 
curity which they had once enjoyed under tlie 
protection of Venice. They were now anxious to 
take advantage of tlie favourable opportunity pre- 
sented to them of realizing t&eir wishes. PerceiV' 

* Dan, ICwtozidL 
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lag the disposiUou of the Corfiots, the Paduan 
leader retired with his troops into the citadel, and 
was soon aj^rwards compelled to surrender. 

On the IStli of February", 138G, Corfu was once 
more in the possession of Venice, and the standard 
of St. Mark floated proudly over the citadel.* The 
role that Venice established on this occasion was 
destined to endure for more than four centuries, 
and to succumb at last only to that terrible revolu- 
tion which overturned or shook most of the thrones 
of the civilized world. 

By the treaty with Admiral Miani, the ancient 
privileges of Corfu were confirmed ; and other ad- 
vantages were superadded in accordance with the 
ideas of the times. The authority of the barons, of 
the nobility, and of the Church over the persons of 
their serfs, or slaves, was duly acknowledged It is 
more agreeable to know that some good measures 
for the administration of justice, and for the happi- 
ness of the people, were guaranteed by this treaty, 
of which more mention will shortly be made. 

The first governor or baillie of Corfu appears to 
have been the Venetian Marino Malipiero.f 

On the 20th of May, 1386, the people of Corfu, 
at a public meeting, appointed five ambassadors to 
submit to the Venetian Senate, for confirmation, 
ibe treaty already made with Admiral Miani. In 

• Mostoxi.ru 

t I^aru accuses the Venetian historians of inventing tlio statement that 
CtrinlitdiievBr ceased to belong to Venice. What is certain is, that the his- 
v>i7 of the Sevea UUiidi, preTimn to 1886, is for tho moft part tvt oonfoMd 
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the embassy was included a Jew, named David 
S^os. This remarkable fact renders it very im- 
probable (as an Ionian iiistorian candidly observes) 
that the deeted ambagsadors were the mibiassed 
clioioe of the peoj^e,* In my opinion it is a suf- 
ficient proof that the sdection was in part dictated 
by the Venetian admiral; so great and so notorious 
has be» at all times tiie hatred of the Greeks 
against the Jews. 

A.D. 1886.-«-On the 9th of Jmie, the inhabitants 
of Corfu assembled at the sound of bells to pro- 
claim the Republic of Venice as Mistress and 
Detcnder of the island, granting to her all political, 
judicial, and every other kind of authority. The 
appointed embassy sailed to Venice ; and appearing 
before the reigning Doge Anihony Venieri, ad- 
dressed to him a most sulmiissiye speech. Corfu/' 
said the orator, at one time subject to the Romans, 
at another to the Greek ^peror, at another time 
to dukes, and at other periods to kings, hastens to 
submit herselt to you, and to discard all other 
allegiance. The Lion (alluding to the device of 
Venice) does not tyrannize over other beasts. He 
requires, indeed, submission, but leaves to each the 
freedom and power granted by nature. You, gene- 
rous Lion, ^vill not forget your habits. Therefore 
we hope that you will be pleased with our humble 
submission, and not destroy our liberties, enjoyed 
for so many years, and unimpaired by age. .... 

* DttUft BepnUicA SettinanliM M Conto EimuiiiD Iiwi. 
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Let no one reproach us with too eafiily revolting 
against the kings of Naples, our lawful lordsi if 

Jawitil lords they can be called, who trampled on 
118 with OTiel violence. If we had waited in suspense, 
we should have been in danger o£ a sea of troubles. 
To fly from the hell that lies in that abyss, we 
Im^n now to rise. And we rise indeed, since to 
bnmble ourselves before you is surely a glorious 
rise.''* 

This flattering address was graciously received. 
The treaty was ratiiied on the 9th of January, 
1887, by the affixing of the golden seal^ and by it 
the rdations of Corfu with Venice were fully 
Wgulated. Some of the stipolations are worthy of 
meatiim. Venice was to occupy the island and 
citadel, and never to give them up to any other 
^i^^Aster. There was to be an amnesty for the past, 
and remission of all debts due to the former lords 
of the country. Also, security was pronxised for all 
kinds of property, imludiiuj tliat in j)easatiti. There 
^ to be a public notary, to officiate in the Greek 
knguage, for the use of the people. The feudal 
^hts of the nobility and of the Church were 
guaranteed. The barons and other feudal retainers 
vere bound to aid the State when called on. The 
boats and markets were not to be interfered with. 
Fiahermen, firuiterers, and other traders were not 
to be compelled to sell to the nobles and authorities 

* Count Limzi. I have given but a short rxtrnrt from the long and some- 
vhat bombasUcal speech recorded bj the Ionian hietoriau. 
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except at the proper price, as to every one else. 
Finally, justice was to be impartialiy distributed 
amongst the inhabitants. Had the Venetians stricdy 
carried out tiie treaty, the Islands would have been 
as well governed as could be expected in the four- 
teenth century. 

The Venetians, thougii now masters of Corfu, 
did not consider their title to its possession either 
legitimate or even very secure. Tliey therefore, in 
1402, purchased the island by treaty from Ladislaus, 
King of Xaples, who desired the assistance of Venice 
in the prosecution of his designs on Hungary. The 
sale was effected during the reign of the Doge 
Michael Steno, whose slanderous wit^ 6£ty years 
earlier, had been the first cause of that famous con- 
spiracy which was terminated by the execution of 
the aged Doge Marino Faliero. Tiurty thousand 
ducats was the sum paid by the Venetians to enjoy 
legally what they possessed already by the united 
means of force, intrigue, and persuasion.* In the 
treaty with King Ladislaus, the Venetians swore 
that they would respect the ancient rights and 
privileges of the inhabitants. 

The Venetians had obtained possession of Candia 
in 1204. In the latter part of the same century 
they bought the city of Zara, together with Dal- 
matia and the adjacent isles. Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and Zante had been ceded to them by the princes 
of Tarentum in 1350. But Venice subsc(iucutly 

* Muatoxidu 
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ceded these two islands to the family of Tochis, 
which preserved them for a century ; after which, 
they were conquered . by the Turks. lu 1482 the 
Venetians recaptured Zante. They re-took Ccpha- 
lonia in 1499. Leucadia (Santa Maura) fell to 
Venice in 1684. Cerigo was taken only in 1717. 
When the ii.epublic of Venice fell in 1797, whilst 
Corfu and Paxo had been in her possession four 
centuries, and Cephalonia^ Ithaca, and Zante about 
three centuries, and Leucadia one century, Cerigo 
had only been eighty years subjected to Venice. 
Corfu, having appertained for the longest period to 
the Kepublic, had become by far the most Vene- 
tian in customs, manners, and policy, and even 
in blood. ^ But in this last respect English writers 
have dealt in great exaggerations. For in the island 
of Corfu the great majority of the inhabitants are 
even at this day Greeks, both in ori^n and in 
language. Corfu is, however, undoubtedly less 
purely Greek than Cephalonia and Ithaca, which 
are the most national of the Seven Islands. 

With regard to the nature of the Venetian Go- 
veminent in the Ionian Islands, writers of various 
nations have been nearly unanimous in condemning 
its corrupt and selfish policy.f It became especially 
depraved and cruel during the last eighty years of 
h rule, when it had ceased to dread the Ottoman 

It is only in the imon of Corfu that the Greeks are even at present in a 
wkodtj^ as regards genaiae HeUenic blood* There ihsj form only a third of 
inhatiitaiits, aceordiDg to general belief, 
t Gibbon, Dam, Vindoneoarti and many Eni^ish anthors of a later period. 
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power^ or to require naval and militaty aid from 

the Lilands. Even from the works of those able 
and accomplished lonians, the late Chevalier Mas- 
toxidi of Corfu, and the Count Ermanno Lunzi 
of Zante, abundance of &cts may be collected in ! 
confiriuation of the general judgment of mankind 
Yet Ionian writers, especially when of noble 
families) frequently betray a great an;idety to judge 
very leniently of the system and motives of the 
Venetian rulers. A tacit compact appearsy in iact, 
to have existed between the latter and the Ionian 
nobles. The abject submission of these to Venice 
(including the sacrifice of their nationalit} and 
even of their language) was repaid by full permis^ 
sion to trample on all the rights of the middle and 
lower orders. So long, indeed, as the people were 
kept quiet and obedient, and that by taxes and 
conmierdal monopoly the Venetian treasury could 
be filled, the Government appears to have been In- 
different to the prosperity of the Islands* Thus 
the nobles were allured to support the Government 
of Venice, at the expense of the rest of the 
nation.* 

For the principal part of the details of the 

Venetian government which follow, I am indebted 
to the works of Count Lunzi, written in Italian, 

and translated also into modern Greek. And wliat- 

* Daru. J'ai as^e/- fait voir qne dan-*! oette r^'pnWique. il n*y avait de 
pouvoir C|ue pour quelquea-uns. <li^ lilHTtc i-iour l'e^:-^ll;ne. el jo ''n.is que si on ^ 
admire la tiUbilite de aoa goavernuuieiit on a dit au^i (jue onLlM ion^ue dur^ 
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ever may be that author's indinatian, as an loman 
noble, to deal gently with Venice, I believe that the 
reader may idy on the truth of the facts which he 
has collected, and which are worthy of being read 
in detail, instead of in the summary which I have 
been compelled to give of tliem. 

When, in 1386, Corfu submitted to the State of 
Venice, the first governor of the island was called the 
baiUie, a title adopted unda* the Anjou princes, and 
to which the Corfiots had become accustomed. This 
officer was elected by the Great Council of Venice. 
In 1420, at the request of the Greeks, three other 
Venetian noblemen were added to the Govamnent. 
Two of these were called councillors of the baillie, 
ttod sat in judgment with him on political and 
judicial questions. The third was called the pro- 
whtor and captain. 

Venice also kept at Corfu a fleet of ships and 
S^ys to defend her maritime possessions. A 
noble Venetian, with the title of Proveditor- General 
^ the Sea, commanded the fleet. This officer, at a 
later period (after the extension of the Venetian 
posses^ns in the East), received the higher title of 
^ Proveditor-General of the Levant. He had the 
general supervision of all Venetian territories beyond 
^ and the charge of their defence. Their gar- 
risons also, composed of Greek and Italian soldiers, 
were under his orders. The proveditor-general 
became the governor of Corfu and its dependencies. 
•He was usually appointed ibr three years. The 
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baiilie was reduced to act as the regent or mayor of ' 
Corfu, and became a subordinate authority. To 
the proveditor-general appeals might be made 
against the proveditors and judges of the other 
islands. 

Both in 1422, and again in 1440, fines were 

decreed by the Doge against all who attempted to i 
violate the privileges of the Corfiots. Other de- 
crees were made from time to time to restrain the 
despotism of rulers, and to punish the malversation = 
of officials, and also to urge their attention to the 
interest and welfare of the Government. The pro- , 
veditors, after their return to Venice, were obliged 
to present themselves before the Doge in council, to 
give an account of their measures. They hadiurther | 
to report on any improvements or changes which ; 
they considered necessary, relative to the places 
which they had governed. Punishment and dis- 
grace attended the neglect or inefficient performance 
of these duties. 

Strict rules of conduct were given to the pro- 
veditor. These were written in a book, and lianded 
by the Doge himself to the official on his taking 
leave, before proccLdiiig to occupy his appointed 
post But in addition to monitory injunctions and 
strict directions, other measures were adopted to 
check misconduct Particular functionaries, in ac- 
cordance with the system in Venice, were appointed 
in the Islands to watch over the conduct of the 
proveditors, and that of the people under their 
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authority. These mysterious officials were called 

syndics, and had great power. In extreme cases 
they could secretly inflict the puuishment of death, 
giving account to God alone.* The office of these 
inquisitora had fallen into disuse for thirty-five 
years, when, in 1746, by a vote of the Senate, 
it was again called into existence. The proveditor* 
generals were usually persons of weight and au- 
thority, but it was otherwise with the subordinate 
provcditors of the other islands. These were 
generally chosm £pom the dass of poor Venetian 
nobihty styled Barnabotti^ and were appointed for 
two years, with very insufficient salaries. It can- 
not, therefore, be a matter of surprise that, in spite 
of laws and decrees, bribery and corruption became 
the general rule in the Ionian Islands, where the 
wistocracy alone were allowed any power or in- 
fluence. For the same reason justice became venal, 
a general immoralily and corruption pervaded 
all classes.")" 

The Venetian Government endeavoured to put a 

stop to the universal practice of making presents to 
tte proveditors, whether on arrival or on other 
occasions. In 1569 they decreed large fines against 
^ officials who received presents. $ But it is one 
iliiiig to issue laws and another to carry them 
«Wctly into execution. Venice appears to have 

* Lanzi, Dam. f Yandoncourt, DariL 

* Lunzi. In 1777, aud again in 1778, the Cephalonian proveditors were 
•betted in taking bribes. The example waa followed in Ithaca, Zante, and 
'^^Igi. If tradition be worthy of credit, bribery and corruption, far from being 
V OMeptkmal afiUr, wit the nolorioiia euatom irith the proyaditora. 
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generally done only the first, resting satisfied with 
her good intentionB. To the poor Jews, the making 
of presents was not even optic iial. At the recep- 
tion of a newly-arrived proveditor, they were com- 
pelled to spread carpets on the road by which he 
entered the town, in order to contribute to the 
spectacle and to the magnificence of the show. The 
proveditor was received on these occasions by the 
archbishop and clergy in state robes, and by the 
officials and nobility. The processioii paraded 
through the streets to the metropolitan church, and 
thence conducted the proveditor to his appointed 
residence. 

At the commencement of their rule the Venetians 

had left to the Corfiots their local government It 
consisted of an assembly in which the most distin- 
guished of the citizens as well as of the nobles were 
accustomed to meet and to consult on public affairs. 
The assembly originally was of a democratic cha- 
racter, and admitted even strangers to its discus- 
sions. But such a state of affairs was not in ac- 
cordance with the Venetian system. Gradually, 
therefore, but surely, the democratic element was 
eliminated from the assembly. The artisans and 
their children were first excluded, and the entrance 
of strangers greatly restricted. Afterwards a 
stronger measure was adopted, and certain quali- 
fications were required for admission. Thus the 
assembly assumed a limited and oligarchical cha- 
racter. Those who composed it were now called 
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4 nohksy and formed a distinct and privileged order 
in the State. Finally, the inhabitants were divided 

Iinto three classes. In the first class were the 
nobles ; in the second, the citizens ; in the third, 
i the workmen and the rest of the people. But all 
I power and privileges were absorbed by the nobles. 
The hatred so long cheri^ed by the Ionian pea- 
SBntry against the privileged sigiiori, and the 
niiugied terror and contempt with which these last 
have so long regarded tlic peasantry, are conse- 
I ^uently no matter for surprise. 
I The first class of the inhabitants was eventually 
divided into Greek and Latin nobles. The latter 

I 

descended from men who had come to Corfu 
either at the time of the Anjous, or during the first 
centuries of the Venetian rule. Some of the Greeks 
were fugitiyes from the continent of Greece, driven 
out of their country by the tyranny of the Turks, 
then rapidly extending their sway. The Venetian 
Senate reserved to itself the right of adding new 
Kiembers to the General Assembly. But after- 
wards, in accordance with the petitions of the 
' Corfiots (that is^ doubtless, of the nobles), this 
^^lit of the Senate was limited. Proofs of legi- 
[ tiniacy were also required before a noble could 
. take his seat in the Assembly.* 
. F<»reigner8 could not be received unless they had 
! first performed the corv6es in the villages — ^that is, 
I ^uted, or caused to be executed, portions of un- 

i 
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paid public works. They must also have resided ■ 

ten years in CorfUj or have married a Corfiot 
woman ; afterwards, five years in the island, and a 
descent from a noble father were sufficient. But in 
consequence of the prevalent abuses a book was 
established in 1572, to record the names of all the 
members of the noble famiUes. This catalogue wis 
signed by the Venetian chiefs. From thence pro- 
ceeded the so-called Golden Book common to each 
of the Seven Islands, as these gradually came under 
the sway of Venice. 

Experience soon showed that the Great Council, 
or Greneral Assembly, was too numerous and too 
disorderly to perform satisfactorily the functions of ■ 
government The Venetian Senate, therefore, in ■ 
1440, resolved to create a council of sixty or j 
seventy persons. For this purpose, the local Vene- , 
tian chiefs were directed to cause the most distin- 
guished of the citizens to be elected by secret 
voting from the General Assembly. This chosen . 
council was elected annually, and entrusted, during i 
its year of office, with the management of public 
affairs. 

A.D. 1489. — Nearly fifty years later the council 
was augmented to one hundred and fifty members. 
It received from that time the appellation of the 
Council of One Hundred and Fifty, and it remained 
in force till 1786 — ^that is, till within a few years 
of the fall of the Venetian Republic* 

* Lnnsi. 
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From 1440, then^ the General Assembly in Corfu 

became simply a Mghly privileged electoral body ; 
whilst the real government of the country had 
passed out of its hands. Thus, as was the case in 
V enice iteelf, the Government, instead of becoming 
more liberal as time advanced, assumed niore and 
more an oligarchical and exclusive character** 

Once a year, between October and November, 
the General Assembly met together at the sound of 
a bell. This bell rang incessantly from the evening 
of two days before the opening of the Assembly 
till the morning of the opening. For the Ionian 
people appear in every age to have had a wonderful 
capacity for enduring the harshest and most irri- 
tating tintmnabulaiy sounds ever struck out of 
iron. The members met in a desolate old house 

\ lying between the citadel and the town, with a long 
portico in front. It was protected and honored 

I by a guard of soldiers. The walls inside were de- 
Ite^th picture, representing the ancient Us- 

I toiical deeds of the Corfiots. There might be seen 
Chersicrates arriving from Corinth to found the 

1 colony of Covcyn. One picture represented the 
beautiful and tender Nausicaa receiving the ship- 

, wrecked Ulysses. But the picture which must have 
most strongly gratified the pride of the Corfiots 
was the one which represented the victory gained 
by the Corcyraeans over the Corinthians about 

kfoor hundred and thirty-nx years before Ghristf 

H * LiinsL f Ibid. 
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It is believed to have been the £rst sea-fight re- 
corded in history ; and this picture of it was one in 
which of all the louiaos the Cortiats atone could 
take pride. The ancient KephellCTians certainly also 
took a part in the action, but it was on the aide d 
Corinth fighting against the victorious Corcyraeans. > 

The protopapa and the ck^tgy opened the As- 
sembly with religious ceremonies. The secretai} 
then tendered to each member the oath, whick 
prescribed, among other duties, allegiance to the 
state of Venice. The Assembly ne&t proceeded Ip 
the election of the Council of One Hundred and 
Fifty. The method of this election by ballot wai 
constantly changed by order of the Senate, with the 
view of counteracting the :b:equent abuses and 
crafty intriguer. To suppress tlicse entirely, neitha*' 
threats, nor penalties, nor watchfulness, nor in^ 
tricatc arrangements of tlie voting and of the 
ballot-boxes, ever wholly suffiiied, so corrupt was 
the entire system of government, so little esteemvjd; 
or practised the principles of honor and of virtae. | 

The Council of One Ilundi-ed and Fifty gave 
away the employments. Some of these were remu- 
nerative, others were only lionorary. In their larg6| 
number and brief duration, they followed the 
usual Venetian policy. Of such as were paid, the 
salaries were generally very smaUL One object was 
to prevent any one individual from having great 
power or authority, on the Venetian principle ai 
universal distrust. Another object was to accufr 
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torn many to office, and to hold out hopes to more 
hy the constant occurr^oe of vacancies. In this 
manner the influence of the Grovemment was In- 
I a^eaaedj and the eyes of all the privil^ed classes 

turned towards it in au attitude of rcbpectful ex- 
: pectation. 

The syndics were four in nuniber, and were re- 
quired to be at least thirty-five years of age, partly 
• Greeks and partly Latins, till May, 178G. Then 
I ^e Proveditor-General Andrew Doria decided 
that one sjTidic Avas alwa} s to be an Italian, and 
I the others to be elected indiscriminately. These 
I officers were looked upon as the representatives of 
I the public They had peculiar authority, but could 
noi spend niuney without the consent of the Coun- 
: eaL Moreover, they were obliged, when they 1^ 
office, to give an account of their administration to 
f the Council They could not be reelected till 
after the lapse of a year. The syndics also regu- 
Isted the markets and prices. They inspected the 
Weights of the butchers, bakers, fishermen, and 
fruit-sellers ; pimishing transgressions with fines, 
and sometimes with imprisonment* 

Three annual judges were appointed by the 
Council, one a Latin, and the others Greeks. These 
judges had been at first appointed in the time of 
the Anjous. Vaxuons other officers were appoiiiLcd 
, l» ke^ order, and to contribute to the good go- 
I vmmient of the people. But the temporary 
I niture of all the Venetaan appcHutments, and the 
y 0 2 
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scanty pay attached to them, were not calculated 
to carry out into practice the well-regulated 
theories of the system. The middle and lower 
classes were ever at the mercy of the oflicials and 
the nobles, and were not likely to be well or justly 
treated* For a privileged exclusive body is less 
safely to be trusted with power, in most cases, than 
a single individual, from the absence in the former 
case of any practical responsibility to public 
opinion* 

Venice could not have resisted her enemies, nor 
sustained so many wars, if she had not skilfully 
made use of the naval capacities of lier Jt3pen- 
dencieSy and especially of the islanders. These 
men, bold, experienced, and accustomed to the sea, 
rendered to Venice very valuable services, especially 
in the wars which for two centuries slie carried on 
against the Turks. Their services were often gene- 
^ rously rewarded. In 1470 the Corfiots obtained 
permission from Venetian Senate to elect the 
captains of their own war galleys, triarchs (that is, 
chiefs of triremes), as they were then called. The 
first persons elected were noble Venetians, w^ho 
were m^bers of council The office of triarchi 
was held in great honor. But still more esteemed 
was the post of ambassador to the Venetian State. 
It was his duty to lay coniplaints before, or to de- 
mand reforms from the Senate and Doge, and also 
to refer matters regarding public rights to the chief 
tribunal of justice at Venice* In the case only of 
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' congratulating a new Doge they were permitted to 
fend four ambassadors. 
The proveditor-generals, who resided usually at ^ 

I Corfu, were often men of considerable distinction 
and probity, and of a class superior to the prove- 

I £tors of the other islands. They were aware^ also, 
that any faults which they committed would pro- 
bably come to light, and entail upon them punish- 
ment and disgrace. Therefore, Count Liinzi de- y 

I dares that they generally conducted themselves 
well. Tradition, however, in the Islands is far 

'. from making these officers a general exception 
to the condemnation pronounced on the Venetian ^ 
system. The Proveditor-General Anthony Kouri, 
and a Venetian named Peter Querini, were dis- 
graced and punished for embezzlement and mal- 
versation of office in 1773.* But, generally speak- 
ing, the offenders escaped detection. 

Count Lunri compares the conduct of Venice 
towards the lonians to that of a parent counselling 
a son ; and adds, that if not always with justice, she 
yet always acted with gentleness. But, in truth, . 
Venice was rather like a feudal father in the dark ^ 
ages, who regarded his eldest son as his almost ex- 
elusive care, and permitted the younger children to 
be the mere servants of their elder brother. With 
this qualification, Venice was undoubtedly kind to ^ 
the Oorfiots — ^that is, to that select number of 

* Barn. Jenris. Qoeriiii sold to tbo BuMiuit tho xnlUtarr atom of the 
oltodoL 
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Corfiots who formed in her system the country 
wLieli she recognized. "There is no example," 
writes Count Lunzi, "of the governing body of 
the Venetian State refusing to listen to the demands 
of justice, and not striving to cure the evils com- 
plained of ; and when they could not comply, they 
at least gave a civil refusal; '' 

The ambassadors whom the lonians sent to 
Venice met with a kind reception. They appeared, 
at an official audience, before the Doge ; and they 
reported and discussed their affairs with dignity 
and courage.f It will be seen that, althou^jU the 
Ionian Islands were subject to and formed a pari 
of the State of Venice, they yet enjoyed the privi- 
leges of reference, and the right of appeal to the 
Governnieiit of the Republic. 

Venice had commenced by eliminating the de- 
mocratic element from the General Council, com- 
posed of many hundreds of persons, which it foimd 
established on acquiring the Islands. It then ad- 
vanced in the path of aristocratic exdasiveness by the 
creation of the Council of One Hundred and Fifty, J 
reducing the General Council to a mere assembly 
of noble electors. Finally, it created a third body, 
called the Cormdta del Condava. This select council 

* Count Lonii here, I think, insinuates a char?f n|}:nin«?t later GovernmentJ, 
which I should be glad to bclieye to be void of foundation, but wliich 1 fear 
Ib too -wdl IbnaiocL 

•f LunzL 

X The Council of One Hundred and Fifty remained unchanged tiH 1786, 
only eleven years before the fall of Ventt p. It was then ndaoed to sixty, wllO 
were elected by Jot from the general adaembly of nobles. 
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consisted of the three annual judges, the four 
syndics, the two censors, and also of three simple 
councillors. It was elected by the Council of One 
Hundred and Fifty, which could not henceforth make 
any decrees without its sanction. It was, in fact, an 
executiye ministry, and the one hundred and hfty ' 
became a kind of parliament, with, howu^ er, lluilted 
powers. As a further support to the aristocracy, the 
Council of One Hundred and Fifty had the power 
to admit new members into the General Assembly 
— ^that is, into the electoral body — and could thus 
influence tiieir TOtes. 

* The second class of the inhabitants, whose rights, 
secured to them by ancient treaties^ were wholly 
ignored by Venice, never willingly acquiesced, as 
may weU be supposed, in the monopoly of power by 
the nobles. It does not appear, however, that until 
nearly the close of the rule of Venice they made any 
sreat efforts to ameliorate their condition. The 
boasted right of appeal evidently did not extend 
either to the citizens or to the peasantry. They 
had no ambassadors to send to Venice, and it 
would be absurd to consider their silence — the 
result, probably, of mingled terror and ignorance 
— as a proof of their contentment. The peasantry, ^ 
as long as Venice lasted, were the serfs of the soil. 
In 1786, amidst the first heavings of the approach- 
mg French Bevolution, the citizens laid then* claims 
before the Venetian ruler. Again they made the 
attempt in 1790, with no apparent success. Seven 
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years later the selfish oligarchical Bepublic fell to 

^ rise no more, overturned as much by its o\m rot- 
tenness as by the overflowing current of the French 
Revolution. 

From an early period the nobles of Corfu had 

exerted themselves greatly to prevent their numbei'S 
being recruited from the class of citizens^ and for a 
long time they succeeded in their endeavours. The 
war with the Turks assisted, however, to break 
down in some degree so injurious a system.* In 

V the siege of Corfu by Soljrman, in 1537, the country 
was desolated and impoverished, and many of the 
noble families extinguished.f On this occasion 

, new families were inscribed in the Golden Book 
to supply the vacant places. Moreover, the Go- 
vernment being greatly in want of money, the pri- 
vilege of voting in the Assembly (and thus be- 
coming ennobled) was sold for a thousand sequins. 
The fixed number of noble families was increased, 
and it was decided to fill up in future all vacancies. 

Allowing for the difference of importance and 
extent, the other six Ionian Islands, as they came 
successbrely under the sway of Venice, were go- 
verned on the same system as that pursued at 
Corfu. But, from the inferior rank and character 
of the subordinate proveditors and councillors, 

V the venality and corruption must have been still 
greater than in the capital. To give the details of 

* Lanzi. 

f Twenty thousand iaiiabltaiita of Corfo are said to lutve boon eaizlDdi oa 
OM oocaiioa, into fUYoqr. 
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the minor islands would swell this introductory 

sketch to an unreasonable length. 

The citizens of Zante on one occasion demanded 
authority to elect their own chief, or procurator, to ^ 
gaard their rights and privileges. For this purpose 
they sent an embassy to Venice, but the Senate 
referred their petition to Jacomo Comero, Prove-^ 
ditor-General of Corfu. Two of the nobles and 
two of the citizen class firom Zante proceeded to 
the Ionian capital. There, by a decision dated the 
I8th of August, 1699, the reasonable and moderate / 
demands of the middle class were sternly and sum- 
marily rejected. Increased dissensions were the 
natural consequences of such conduct. Some pro- 
veditors attempted to pacify them ; others (and, it 
is to be feared, the majority) strove to influence 
class animosities. One proveditor-general, Daniel 
Dolfino, reported his opinion to the Senate of 
Venice, that the islanders generally were restless, 
violent^ and untractable. He added his conviction 
that the dissensions between the nobles and the ^ 
mid^e classes, common to all the Islands, assured 
the dominion of the serene Republic, and the obe- 
dience of her subjects. In Zante, as in Corfu, no 
member of the second, or citizen class, enjoyed any • 
political rights, nor could he be elected to any go- 
vernment office.* 

Cephalonia appears to have been more burden- 
some to Venice than Corfo or Zante* Amidst a 
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wild and independent popidation, scattered over a 

mountainous nTid rugged country, it was not easy 
for the Afisembly to meet in a quiet and orderly 
manner. Still more difficult was it to keep order 
at the meetings. At one time^ regardless of the 
laws, all who chose to do so attended the Assembly. 
It met at first in the open air, near Fort St Greorge, 
the then capital of the islapd. It was composed 
generally of about one thousand persons, chiefly 
peasants. These were ready to swear for each 
other that they possessed the legal qualifications. 
In 1613, and again in 1624, the proveditor com- 
plained of the confusion of these meetings. Even 
as late as 1754 the Cephalonians gave the A euetian 
rulers much trouble. Proveditor Pasqual Cicogna, 
returning to ^ enice from the government of Cepha- 
Ionia, writes in his report as follows : — Cepha- 
lonia, the largest of the islands of Venice in the 
East, nourishes in its bosom a numerous population, 
which, excited by its ancient origin^ is even now 
distinguished by never undertaking anything ex- 
cept with exceeding energy and inordinate eager- 
ness. Everything that vanily and the interest of 
the strongest can suggest in opposition to the 
weakest prevails amongst that people, who mea- 
sure their happiness, not by observing the laws, 
but by the superiority which they succeed in esta- 
blidiing over each other." 

* Thus the TeMtuoiB recognised the daUne of the Cephalooieiu to tni« 

Hellenic desceat 
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Although resolved to govern the Islands fop 
sdtisii TiewSy and in an oli^urchical maimer, the 
Venetian Government always expressed a great 
desire to restrain tjo^anny and to check oprruption. 
For this purpose it made many laws, or decrees, 
either of its own accord, or at the suggestion of the 
proveditor-generals. 

By a decree of John Baptist Grimani of the 30th 
of Kovember, 1G45, confirmed the following year 
by the Senate, the syndics were directed in future 
t6 give certificates to the proveditors and couiv 
dllors on leaving the Islands* These certificates 
related to their observance of the laws, and espe- 
cially to their non-acceptance of presents or of 
statues raised to their honor. But when uni- 
versal corruption prevails, the existence of good 
laws cannot be held to be a sufficient proof of their 
bemg strictly obeyed. Nor is this established even 
by tlie fact that transoressors, when discovered and 
reported, were duly punished ; for many cases of 
corruption and t}Tanny either escaped detection, 
<» were connived at by those who should have de- 
nounced them. 

Cephalonia, Zante, and the other islands, like 
Corfti, were never deprived of tlieir right of send- 
ing ambassadors to Venice and to the Proveditor- 
General of Corfu. They obtained also the privilege 
of electing the commanders of their war-galleys, 
who receiyed salutes, and other military honors, 
bom the troops and forts. The crews of the galleys 
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•were formed of the ])casants of the different vil- 
lages, in proportion to the population ; and when- 
ever the commanders had served in two campaigns, 
they were promoted to the rank of captain in the 
Venetian fleet. Several Corfiots, Cephalonians, and 
Zantiots enjoyed this honor on diiferent occa- 
sions.* It must be confessed, that in thus afford- 
ing to the Ionian gentry opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the public service, the 
Venetian Senate displayed sound political wisdom 
and a just knowledge of human nature. Had this 
example been followed by the British Protectorate 
(whose government in most respects was far supe- 
rior to that of Venice), the imion of the Islands 
with Greece would with difficulty have obtained 
the consent of the lonians. Corfu was an important 
post in the Venetian wars in the East. In 1537 it 
bade defiance to the Turks. In 1571 it delayed 
the infidels on their way to Lepanto, and its galleys, 
manned by valiant lonians, greatly contributed to 
the glorious victory of Don John of Austria. In 
1716 Corfu again repulsed the Turks, aided and 
commanded by the gallant Marshal Schulenberg. 
From this time the Turks ceased to be an object 
of fear to Venice, which was therefore no longer 
obliged to conciliate the lonians. Her policy be- 
came thenceforth more corrupt and tyrannical 
than ever. 

But the siege of Santa Maura, and its capture 
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fiomtbe Turks by Froveditor-General Morosini in 

1684j furnisLed a striking example of the wise 
policy by which, in spite of her political errors, 
Venice (so long as she had reason to fear tlio 
Turks) sought to render her rule and supremacy 
popular with the Ionian gentry. Had she employed 
tliis policy for the benefit of the lonians generally, 
instead of only for the favoured few, the nobles, 
he coaduct in this respect would have extorted 
unqualified praise from posterity. 

Santa Maura (Leucadia) had become in the hands 
rf the Turks a nest of pirates, to the destruc- 
tiou of the security and of the commerce of the 
oflwr islands. Morosini determined to make great 
efforts for its capture. Cortu, Cephalonia, and 
Zante, all contributed galleys of war on this occa- 
sion. Those of Corfu were conunanded by Coc- 
duni. The Cephalonians were led by Jacomo 
iletaxa and !Nicolo Pignatorre. The Zantiots were 
comtnanded by Agesilaus Sicuro. Troops were 
enlisted ui Gephalonia and Ithaca by Colonel Bap- 
tist Hetaxa and Colonel Angelo Floriano, gentle- 
men of Gephalonia. These troops distinguished 
^ifiinselves greatly at the siege of Santa Maura. 
Colonel Angelo Floriano especially displayed on 
tluit occasion a skill and valour, which was subse- 
quently most generously rewarded by the Venetian 
Senate. He was created a count of the Levant, 
^d a few years later he was granted, as a fief, the 
idaods of Cahmos and Castas^ near Ithaca^ which 
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theneefortfa were direeted to pay iio the count ud . 

to im heirs the tenths hitherto paid to Govem- | 
men! Oolond Angelo Floriano was created Count | 
Delladecixna, or Count of the Tenths, aad this title I 
is borne by all his male desomdants at the present • 
day. Other Greek chiefs engaged at Santa -Maura ; 
were liberally rewarded.^ By snch means the 
Ionian gentry were attracted to love that Venetian 
rule, whidi it was otherwise their, interest to sup- 
port. 

The Ionian historian reminds his readers that 

several centuries ago not only Corfu but most of 
the other islands were acquainted with and exer- 
cised parHanientary rights. Vain were, he says, 
the attempts of the proveditors, whether at Corfti 
or at Zante, to nullify these privileges. They could 
neither effectually prevent the meeting of the i 
council nor the sending of the embassies to Venice. 
In fact, in 1660 the Proveditor-General Francisco 
Morosini, desiring to impose upon the General i 
Assembly of Zante some persons who had rendered | 
great services to the Venetian Republic, he was i 
opposed by the Assembly. The affair was referred 
to Venice, and the Senate, yielding to the reasons 
of the ambassadors of Zante, annulled the act of 
their generalissimo. The pride of the Ionian his- 
torian, in relating the above facts, would have been i 
comprehensible if the General Assembly of Zante 
had really represented the island, or if its object : 

* Loui* 
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j iiad bm to put down Bonie alnise. But the sole 
^ oompkint of the aobles was that the proveditor 

.! kad sou^t to iiifufie personal merit into their ex- 
^ dosiye Tanks: and in all ciTilized countries the 
I rewardiug and promoting of merit, irrespective of 

birth, is considered one of the strongest proofs of 

good govermnent. 
The islands of Ithaca, Paxo, and Gerigo were 

governed in the same manner as the larger islands. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to enter into details of 

their poiiucal position under the Government of 

Venice. 

In matters of religion, Venice, though at iirst 
iQciined.to favour omversion, soon became tolerant 
and even indulgent. In this respect the princes of 
Anjou had acted £ar otherwise. These rulers^ 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, had de- 
graded the Greek Church. They had established 
the supremacy of the Latin faith and the authority 
<^the Pope* A Romish archbishop presided at 
Corfii, where the head of the Greek Church was 
sot permitted to assume a higher title than that of 
piotopapa. Idoreover, the Greeks were compelled 
to share tibe use of their churches with the Roman 
Cadiolics. But the policy of Venice had long been 
&ected towards the lessening of the Papal power. 
This naturally iiichned her first to tolerate and 
eventually to sustain and support the Greek Church. 
The same feeling of jealousy, however, inclined the 
Republic to oppose the encroachments of the 

1 
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Patriarch of Constantinople. The latter was re- 
garded by the Greeks as the liead of the nation, as 
well as of the Church. He represented the grand 
idea of tlie unity of the Greek race, of its future 
regeneration, and of its ultimate restoration to the 
throne of Constantinople.* 

During the early period of the Venetian sway, 
the Greek, and Latin Churches in Corfu came into 
constant coUision. In 1521 the liberal Pope, 
Leo X., put an end to these disorders, and to the 
tyranny of the Latin over the Greek Church. The 
right of the latter to baptize, to marry, and even to 
use the Liturgy, had been fiercely contested by the 
Roman Catholics. As the Greeks will not officiate 
at altars which other worshippers have used on the 
same day, the Roman Catholics performed their 
services very early in the morning, on purpose to 
frustrate the celebration of Greek rites. It required 
repeated bulls and decrees from the Popes to esta- 
blish toleration. Thenceforth, however, the Greek 
religion grew in strength, and being that of the 
great majority, began the conversion of the Roman . 
Cathohcs. By 1777 only two noble Latin families 
in Corfu adhered to the Roman religion. The 
principal means of conversion were the Greek : 
ladies. Intermarrying with the Latins, they fre- \ 
quently converted their husbands, and still oftener | 
their children. The toleration also of the Govern- | 
ment increased the natural respect for the popular | 
religion, by which the hopes of a great national re- | 

* LimiL 
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storationwcre enthusiastically nourislied. In spite 
of the opposition of the Latin bishops and clergy, 
complete toleration was eventually established. 
Finally, in 1578, a Doge's decree solemnly declared 
. the head of the Greek Church in the Islands to be 
independent of every superior, whether Latin or 
GreA, and invested with full ecclesiastical authority 
and jurisdiction. But in 1582 the Corfiots in vain 
strove to restore the Greek archbishopric of which 
the Anjous had deprived them. The Conservative 
Venetians objected to the novelty. The head of 
ilie Greek Church was, therefore, compelled to con- 
tent himself with the title of Great Protopapa of 
Corfu, by the divine mercy and the grace of the 
Venetian Signori. 

The Great Protopapa, though he was denied tlie 
: tid^ had all the honours of an archbishop. He 
I vrore a mitre and scarlet robes, and was attended 
I iy five inferior Church dignitaries. He had four 
I ^subordinate protopapas in the island. The Proto- 
1 papa of Paxo was abo under his jurisdiction. The 
^rotopaipa of Corfu depended directly from the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, but neither of these 
dignitaries could take any important step, nor per- 
il form any rite in the Islands, without the sanction 
of the Venetian authorities. The protopapa could 
'^t even correspond with the patriarch except 
[ ^liiough the Venetian baiilie, resident at Constan- 
I tinople. Nevertheless, the power of the protopapa 
^as very great Custom had established that his 

TOLL J> 
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decree could never be appealed against, and 
appeals were accordingly rejected by the Pro- | 
veditor-Generals Cornero, Priuli, and Widman^ in : 
1697, 1765, aad 1797 respectively. The protopapas | 
were buried witli great state and pomp. The pro- > 
veditor-generals and Latiii archbishops did not , 
actually attend the funerals, but they sent thebr j 
sei*vaiits with torches, and in full gala liveries. | 

In the nineteenth century we find in the Ionian j 
Islands, as in other Greek countries, a bitter ani- 
mosity against the Roman Catholic religion. But 
during the latter part of the Venetian period su£h 
a feeling was very much mitigated, if it did not, 
wholly disappear. There were certain festivals in 
Corfu at which the Greek and Koman clergy offi- 
ciated simultaneously in the same churches, and they j 
also took part in each other's religious processions.! 
Under the wise and excellent Angelo Maria, itoman 
Catholic Archbishop of Corfu, at the beginning d 
the eighteenth century, the Greek and Latin reliJ 
gions assumed very fiiendly relations. His en-s 
lightened toleration extended even to the Jews' 
These sometimes took part in the procession^ 
arranged by the archbishop, and presented to hin^ 
the Bible which they carried on the occasion. | 

But a very dilferent spirit prevailed in the earlie: 
times of the Venetian rule. In 1621, Andrew 
Bragadino, on returning to Venice, after haviBi 
been Baillie of Corfu, reported that the States q 
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I Feniee wore centominated by the presence of the 

r' Greek preachers. He complained also of the 
igaovaat peasants transferred into priestB, vrho 
wcelj knew how to read, and who yet obtauied 
t. certificatea from the protopapa of being good 
. Ckistiaus, and thus received ordination. This is 
> : a eofl^tbiint which may also with justiee be made 
;i «^en in 1863, after fifty years of British protection 
i'\ ill Idaods. 

In 1638 the New Testament was translated into 
^ modem Ureek, and published at Geneva. A great 
J numl)er of copies were sent to Constantinople, 
i i Ttere, however, the clergy were by no means de- 
; shms that the plain precepts of the Gospel should 

ii^^CQiQefarmliar to the people in the vulgar tongue. 
The publication was, therefore, denounced and con- 
demned as impious by circular letters from the 

Ifatriarch, and the work soon disappeared. It was 
*^rw9gds republished in London in 1703, by a 
inonk named Serafin, a native of Mitylene. 
I The administration of justice was principally m 
hnih of the Venetians, probably from the im- 
l^bility in those times of trusting so important 
* ruatter to the natives. The first judicial court 
composed of the baiUie and of his two cou&- 
^or?5, assisted by the annual judges, who had only 
^Qftdtative votes. Th^e were second and third 

Ctirts of justice. There were also magistrates in 
the Islands. In Zante and Cephaloma^ from 

d2 
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the seventeenth centurv, three nobles were elected 
from the Council of One Hundred and Fifty. Their 
chief duty was to act as peacemakers and recoa- 
cilers of family feuds, which led in those two islaads 
to frequent riot^ and assassinations. 

The laws of Venice were generally very severe} 
but they were not always enforced. The same may 
likewise be said of the efficiency of their good laws. 
It is not easy, therefore, to judge of Venice merely 
by her code of laws. The revenues appear to have 
been well maiuiged by some of tlie proveditor- I 
generals. Marco Molino, who returned to Venice | 
in 1590. left a surplus of 50,000 ducats in the 
treasury of Corfu. He had derived in this respect 
some assistance to the general Government from the 
islands of Zante and Cephalonia. 

In 1762, the annual revenue of .Corfu, which 
in 1590 had been 14,000 ducats, had risen to 
20,000 sequins, each sequin being worth nine shil- 
lings and eightpence. 

In 1552 the average annual revenue of Zante 
was estimated at 3776 ducats. In 1582, according | 
to the report of the Proveditor Bernardo Contar 
rini, the revenue amounted, for the two years of 
his rule, to the total sum of 327,777 ducats — an 
almost incredible increase in thirty year^. It 
was attributed to the introduction of the grape of i 
Corinth, now called cmTants by the English, but. 
by the Venetians formerly, and by the lonians still,! 
TJva pasm. 
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£mbezzlemeiit of public funds was not a rare 

crime, although perpetual infamy was the penalty 
attached to it on discovery. The names of two 
brothers, and also of other lonians, are engraved in 
the Doge's palace at Venice as having defrauded 
tlie public revenue at Corfu. A few charitable in- 
stitutioiis were established by Venice in the Islands. 
Individuals also sometimes — a select few — dis- 
played their benevolence in public benefactions. In 
1680, the Proveditor-General Comero established 
in Zante the dubious benefit of a Foundling Hospital, 
one already existing at the capital.* In 1445, 
public granaries had been established in Corfu. 
Tlib lienefit was subsequently extended to the other 
Islands. A Monte di Pieth was first established in 
t!ie capital in 1630 to put down the prevailing 
Q^Qiy^ and to lend money at moderate interest to 
tlie poor. In 1677, Cornero established the same 
charitable institutions in Ithaca and Cephalonia. 
Public roads and public buildings appear, however, 
to have been much neglected by the Venetian rulers. 
It \m reserved for Great Britain to extend these 
^ many other benefits of a higher civilization to 
the Islands. 

The selfish system of Venice attempted to con- 

<!entrate all traffic in the capital. The commerce of 
^ world was to pass through Venice ; other nations 
p^iymg for their goods ith great additional costs 
^ duties. The lonians could sell their oil, their 

* LuQzi| Daru. 
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staple production, only at Venice. Suck a sj' stem, 
iToiiious to the geiieral interests^ ^ great 

encouragement to smugglers; amongst whom the 
English appear to haTe taken the lead, and l3am 

to have drawn upon themselves the especial anger 
of the VenetiaDS, The proveditots of Zante^ aod 
of other islands complained, in 1596, that the 
revenue was defrauded by the skill and andadt^af 

English seamen. Similar complaints were made 
in 1601. It appeared as if the then mistress of the 

sea was beginning, with prophetic instinct, to dread 
her future miceeasor. Venice, however, was not 

destined to lose her supremacy for many years. 
She long maihteined her naval dommions ; tr^ting 

as pirates all vessels navigating the seas within her 
jurisdiction without her permission. In. 1618, one 
of her naval chiefs Liid the audacitv to hauj^- nine 
Englishmen, three of whom wesre men of quality, j 
On another occasion the ^'enetlans hanged another 
Englishman,, belonging to one of the tirst families i 
of his countrv.* 

Before the fall of Venice, however, the Engli^ 
ships had deprived the Ionian islanders of the ad- 
vantages which they had enjoyed of being the 
carriers of other nations. By such means many 
Greek families, debarred from their accustomed ; 
traffic, became greatly impoverished.! 

Venice adopted a policy in the Islands which, I 
perhaps, more than any other caute, uitabhshed her ; 

* Barn. He mentioiis no naaiM. f Lniul. 
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; ascendancy, but which certamly has excited the just 
iBdignatum of all Greek patriots. She endeavoured, 
in[fact) to destroy the Greek language, and to sub- 
stitute the Italian, or rather the Venetian dialect^ 
Under lier rule, the language of the Goveniment, 
of iikb hmj and of good sbciety, became Venetian. 
The Icmian peasants could not obtain justice with- 
' oat an interpreter. The Greek language, especially 
in Corfu, became the language solely oi the lower 
Olden. The Ionian gentry used it only to their 
servants and labourers. Thus the Ionian Greek 
beeame a sadly corrupted yerdon of the finest 
of languages. And when in later times, imder 
fiB^ifih mle^ the use of the national language was 
s wstMtd, it was from the mouths of the most igno- 
rant and most illiterate peasantry in the world that 
it had to be recovered. Education thus became 
I diicolt) and proficiency in literature almost im- 
j pofisihle. The Ionian gentry had so long neglected 
I Aeir ofwn language, or regarded it with contempt, 
' tLat most of them found it a very difficult task to 
; leeorer its free and ccHrect use. A few Latin 
I priests had continued to study ancient Greek, but, 
I 88 a general rule, the language was long aban- 
4»ed to the uneducated classes of society. The 
diplomas o£ doctors and advocate^ obtained by the 
young Corhots at Venice or Padua with dangerous 
Polity, had the effect of encouraging idleness 
^d ai'i^tocratic prejudices. That facility was un- 

* Le Sjpeetateur <fe VOriaiU 
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doubtedly injurious to them, though it arose, most 
probably, rather from the corruption of the times 
(which made evexything easy to bribery) than from 
that deliberate scheme of villany attributed to 
Venice by some writers.* With more certainty it 
may be owned that Venice rewarded merit, at least 
amongst the nobles, who were not obliged to con- 
fine their ambition to the narrow boundaries of 
their small native islands. The University of Padua 
numbered not a few lonians amongst its professors, 
and other pui'suits were free to the islanders. The 
youthful Corfiot, Cephalonian, Zantiot, or Ithacan 
might hope either to sit in some honored chair (at 
the foot of which he had first received instruction), 
or to rise to liigh rank in naval, military, diplomatic, 
or administrative careers. 

As early as 1G50, Venice established an academy 
in Corfu.f In the other islands, one Grovemment 
master taught Italian to the sons of the nobles. 
But the general education of the people was entirely 
and systematically neglected. 

Corfu was divided for the distribution of justice 
into four disti'icts or parishes, containing each from 

* Daru, Vandoncourt, Capodistrias. Capodiatrias is, I think, the original 
author of this idea. His inemorandiim was written in 1815, before the appear- 
ance of the works of the two lirst-nanied authors. Capo«iistrifis wrote: " Le 
S^iiat de Venise n'u jamais permia qu'on e'tahlit dea ecoles publiques aux Sept 
Des. C'est dans sa capitale, c*est ^ rimiyerait^ de Padoue, que lea Indig^es 
das Sept lies devaient aller s'instraire, mais par un priviMge machlaveliqne, 
ils poiivaient obttnir des diplomes cn droit, et dans toutes les facnlteai 
Sire obliges d'avance h. faire un cours re'gulier aux academies." 

•J" I state this on the authority of Count Lunzi, but it is contrary to the 
tenor of the already quoted memorandum to Lord Castlereagh in 1815 by 
Count Capodistriaa. 
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three to tw^enty villages. The total number of 

Ullages was eighty-seven. In each parish there 
were four officials. The inhabitants had the right 
to elect them, though sometimes, by an abuse of 
power, they were named directly by the Govern- 
ment. In these elections some might see a disproof 
of the absence of all liberty amongst the peasants. 
But the elected officials were, in fact, mere agents 
of police, appointed to keep order, and to report all 
^sturbances to the authorities. It does not appear 
ihat they had any authority to report grievances, 
or to make representations from their constituents. 
Small as was the privilege of electing such officials, 
it Was highly prized. In 1622, the Corfiots com- 
plained to Venice of the violation of their ancient 
privileges. The system of Corfu extended to Zante 
to the islands generally. The peasants formed 

armed force, coniman Jed by the local officials. 
£ight hundred of this species of militia were in 
1584 sent from Zante to the war in CanJia. Of 
these only eighty persons returned home. The 
effect of this loss was that, the next time the pea- 
^try were called out on service, they refused to 
be enlisted, and fled to the mountains. The Greek 
troops, however, as already proved, often rendered 
great service to Venice. 

Of the capnciousness of the laws and penal enact- 
laeDts of Venice, General Vandoncourt records a 
^riking example. He states that, on examining 
4e registers of the prisoners of Palma Nova in the 
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year 1797, he fotmd two entrie^pTeseiitiiig a singular 
contrast. One person was condemned to ten yeiura' 
imprisonment for killing tm men. The iie:Kt on tiie 
list was a man sentenced to twenty year&' imprison* 
ment for speaking ill of the podestoi^ or mxyot. 

The celebrated advice of Paul Sarpi to lie 
Venetian Senate has often been quoted fit the ex- 
pense of the lonianSi He recommended that the 
Greeks should be treated like ferocious wild beasts, 
deprived oi teeth and dawa; humiliated in every 
maimer, and not permitted to praetise warlike 
exercises. Bread and the stick, that is what Aey 
require. Let us reserve humanity for a better oe- 
cabion."* Paul Sarpi must have had in view the 
constantly rebelling Oandions, rather than the comr 
paratively subniissive lonians, when he gave vent , 
to such furious language. Anything like an im- i 
portant and dangerous rebellion seems never to 
have occurred in the Ionian Islands under Venetiaii 
sway; though there were, especially towards its 
dose, occasional disturbances. In 1753 there were i 
partial revolts, occasioned by a tax imposed on the 
people for the benefit of the nobles.f Similar ervent» 
from similar causes occurred in 1760 and in 1771. 
A Count Meta:8:a put himself at the head of the 

* ^- Du paia et le bikton, voila ce qu'il leur faut, gardons l iiuiiuuiite poor une 
meilleure occasion." — Daru, 
* t To appeal againit noUtt hae been shown to have been useless on tbe part of 

the people. The neglect of sacb complaints i^ipears to have been systematic; 
for Sarpi writes : " Dans les qucrelles entre les nobles, ilest du rbgle, de chatter 
avec sevcrite le m<^ins puissanU £ntra un noble et on aiiyati donner toi^uta 
raison au noble." — ibtd,^ 
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reiieb in Cephalonia. He was taken prisoMT aod 

executed at Venice, and soioe of followers were 
^eeretly put to death. In 1773, wkent the Suaflnans 
seoeived a check from the Turka^ the Venetiaofr 
ga^e up to the latter tibeae Gieeks who had taken 
retuge in the Ionian lalaxids^ Count Macci of 
Cephalonia, and Count Moetnigo of Zante, were 
arxested. on this occasion. But Count Mocenigo 
was, fortunately ior himself, a colond in the service 
of Jiussia. Not only did the Empress insist upon hia 
i^ase, but she exacted that aU the Greeks banished 
on her account should be restored to their country. 
It appears that many Greeks voluntasrily emigrated 
to the Ottoman territories, chiefly Constantinople, 
preferring even the rule of Turkey to that of Venice. 
Some little revolts occurred in Zaute about 1775, 
causing fresh emigrations, thi» time to St. Peters- 
burg. The weakness and unpopularity of Venice 
was a few yearfr later still more stron^y proved 
in her continental possessions. In. 1785, 80,000 
families deserted Dahnatia and passed into the 
Ottoman territories. Thus the subjects of Venice 
fled to St. Petersburg and to Constantinople to 
escape the tyranny of that cmel and selfidi aristo- 
cracy.* 

I have written enough to give the reader a suflBl- 
cient idea of the effects of the Venetian govern- 
ment in the Ionian Islands. The chief evils may be 
smnmed up in a few words. Universal corruption, 

* Dam. 
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and almost universal ignorance prevailed* The in- 
terests of the great majority were left at the mercy 
of the few. Unequal laws were administered by 
venal and factious judges, in a language unkIlo^vII 
to nine-tenths of the inhahitants. The use of the 
national tongue was discouraged, and merit, un- 
accompanied by noble birth, or unsupported by 
bribery, had no career. The middle classes were 
without political rights, and the peasantry were 
the helpless serfs of the nobles. The few provedi- 
tors who were desirous of effecting good, found 
their task insuperable, and were content, finally, 
to abandon all effort to check the course of cor- 
ruption.* 

Her own dark policy brought Venice at last to 

an isolated and languid condition, foretelling a 
premature decay. Europe looked on her fall with 
indifference. In her present degraded state siie is 
making a fuU expiation for her iniquitous career in 
the days of her greatness — a career condemned by 
the unanimous testimony of European historians, f 
The Seven Islands, suffering from their long con- 
nexion with Venice, were destined to pass under 
several forms of government before reposing for 
half a century under the peaceful shelter of Great 
Britain. These, as contributmg all of them to her 
present condition, are worthy of a brief description 
and notice. 

* Capoclistr!n<^. 

t Daro, Capodistrias, Vandoncourt, Dav^r, Lonzi, Boweo, Jervis, &c 
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It was by a combination of force, deceit^ and in- 
trigue, that General Bonaparte obtained possession 
of the Ionian Islands, in 1797, for the French Di- 
rectory. The French troops landed at Corfu on 
ike 17th of June of that year without opposition. 
Indeed, they were received with acclamations of 
joy.* As they gradually showed, however, that 
they came less as allies than as masters, the general 
feeling of the inhabitants appears to have been re- 
pugnant to their rule. Tlie irreligion, the immo- 
rality, the despotism of the French, at first caused 
even the Venetians to be regretted, f This was the 
less extraordinary, as the last Venetian Proveditor, 
General Widinan, who had been compelled to resign 
bis government to the French, was a man of the 
highest moral, religious, and benevolent character,! 
though deficient, perhaps, in the energy and resolu- 
tion required for a revolutionary period. 

This feeling, however, against the French did not 
long remain general, except on the part of the clergy 
and of some of the nobles. The democratic forms 
of government, and the principles of liberty and 
equality, could not but be pleasing to the majority 
of a community, in which, as in Corfu, tlic nobles 
had for centu]:ies monopolized all pohtical power 
and privileges. The love of country — a sentiment 
which had long slumbered under the rule of Venice 

* Para. 

t Count Capodistrias*s memorandum to Lorrl Cnstlereagh, 1815. 
X Storia delle leole lonie sotto ii Beggimento dei Kepublicani Fraucesi del 
Conte Ermanno Iiunzi* 
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—now awoke with joyful ^thusiasm* The national 

tongue — so long Lani^^liud from all good society — 
was now resumed. Causes were pleaded in Gre^ 
which became also the official language of the Go- 
vernment.* The Greek religion was proclaimed the 
reliction of the State. The Roman Catholic relioion 
was tolerated, bu:t lost its supremacy. Trees of 
liberty were everywhere erected; whilst in Corfu 
and the other islands the golden books were pub- 
licly burnt, with the consent, real or feigned, of 
the nobles. The Council- General, or Assembly, 
voluntarily renounced all sovereignty, and itself ap- 
pointed a popular Grovemment, that the change 
might be effected with the greater solemnity and 
security.t On the 12th of May, 1797, the 
vote of self-destitution was carried by 512 votes 
against only twenty contrary. The Venetian and 
Slavonic troops were disarmed, and 4000 French 
soldiers, under General Baraguay d'Hilliers, took 
possession of the citadel and arsenal, and the 
French tricolor supplanted the banner of St 
Mark. But although Corfu was thus really in 
the possession of the French forces, under the 
command -in- chief of General Gentili, the ap- 
pearance of liberty was preserved. A municipal 
council was formed. It was composed of the Latin 
Archbishop, of the Greek Protopapa, of two other 
ecclesiastics (one Greek, and the other Latin), of 

Capodistrias. But the pennanent use of the Greek langnage was not pos- 
sible without long preparfttioiis. The Italian iraa quickljr tesomed. 
f LoQzi, 
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mm nobles^ and katly, of two Jews. The presi- 
dency of tlie council was, strange to say, offered in 
ihe first instance to ibe late Venetian Proveditor- 

General Carlo Widman. He had, however, been 
^[neatly beloved and respected, and had sacrificed all 
lis plate to the necessities of the Govcruuient. 13 ut 
hdj having declined the honour, Count Sjmdlon 
Theotoky was elected president by the unanimous 
votes of the counciL Corfu now considered itself 
to be free and independent, and was as much so 
(says the Ionian historian) as a little girl in the 
onidst of armed and powerful giants.* 

The appointments of Jews to the municipal 
council excited to wrath tlic fanaticism of the 
Greeks. A great tumult arose. The Jews fled to 
the fortress, and tlieir furious pursuers were with 
di]£culty pacified by General Gentih. 

Notwithstanding the occasional abuse of military 
power, and the reactionary struggles of parties, the 
people — in the opinion of an illustrious lonianf — 
were happy, for they were delivered from the ex- 
tortions and injustice to which they had been sub- 
jected under the oligarchical system of Venice. 
The democratic forms placed the administration in 
national hands ; and the people being in immediate 
contact with the magistrates, who spoke thdbr own 
language, no longer experienced the want of an 
interpreter in their own country.^ The family 

* Ltmzi. Coroini ai diee independente ? Si! come lo sai^be una 
fancitilla inenne in mezzo ad armati e poderosi giganti.^' 
t Capodifttriai. ( Capodiatriasi Yaudoncottrt 
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feuds and disasters, which had so long agitated 

Corfu, disappeared under the management of a 
severe and active police. The people felt the happi- 
ness of being delivered from a corrupt and feeble 
Government, and rejoiced in the hope of inde- 
pendence. For, in spite of revolutionary excesses, 
the aspect of France and Italy offered to the youth 
of the Seven Islands a glorious spectacle of ad- 
vancing freedom and knowledge, by which the} 
did not fail to profit* 

General Bonaparte constantly impressed upon 
the French Directory the value and importance of 
Corfu, both as regarded the commerce of the Adri- 
atic and the strength of the citadd.f He thought;, i 
also, that Cephalonia was an important possessioo, 
but much less so than Corfu. Although Sir Charles i 
Napier, misled by his natural feeUngs of partiality, 
would liave substituted Cephalonia for Corfu as the 
military head-quarters of the Islands, such an opmion 
has never been shared by any other officer of repu- ' 
tation. Corfu is still unrivalled as the strongest 
and most valuable of Eastern fortresses. Bona- , 
parte was of opinion, that in acquiring the Ionian 
Islands, France had gained the most precious part | 
of aU the Venetian dominions. But he, perhaps, 
somewhat exaggerated their importance in his 
great anxiety to increase the colonial possessions of 
France, as the only periaanent means of rivalling 
England in the dominion of the Mediterranean. 

* CapQ<Ustria8, Vandoacoart. f Dato. 
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Although Greneral Gentili had the chief rule in 
the Ionian Islands, yet a respectable lawyer named 
Pierre Gomeyras was appointed civil commissioner. 
But he arrived so late and stayed so short a period, 
that he could not have exercised much influence 
on the country. 

On the 8th May, 1798, the first publication by 
the new national printing-office appeared. It was 
a manifesto in French, which declared the printing- 
office to be the first ever established in Greece. It 
also announced that if the former oppressors had 
removed all means for lifting the veil of ignorance, 
so fikvourable to tyrants, the new rulers, on the 
contrary, were resolved to spread light and civi- 
lization over those classic shores. It is an historical 
fact that the art of printing was up to that period 
wholly unknown to the Greeks ! 

The first check given to the popularity of the 
French republicans in the Ionian Islands was caused 
by the publication of the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
which exposed their hypocrisy in pretending to 
liave come to Corfu only as the allies of ^^enice and 
of the lonians. By the terms of that treaty, the 
Inlands were formally ceded to the French Ke- 
public. The fair promises of the republicans were 
now no longer credited. They had, moreover, im- 
pmdently made some attempts to shake the supre- 
macy of the Greek religion. They had, indeed, 
deaisted on perceiving the great discontent of the 

VOL. I. £ 
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people, but the attempt increa^d their growing 
tinpopularity.* 

General Chabot, who had. succeeded General 
Gentili, issued a prodaination aanoundiig that tl» 
Islands were for ever united to France, and that for 
their defence Corfu would be provided, with four 
hundred and eighty cannons and all other re- 
quisites. 

The Latin Archbishop Fenzi complained of the 
spoiling of his churches ; the onumoente and carpets 
of which had been appropriated to decora4;e and 
furnish the house of the French genecaL The 
gxeatest discontent prevailed amongst the Catholics 
also on account of the supremacy of which lim 
religion had been deprived by the new rulers. Kor 
were the Greeks better pleased. Their Frotopap% 
Calichiopulo Manzaro, had at first taken part with 
the French. He had even proclaiaaed tiiat tiieir 
"views were in accordance with Christian principles 
and tjie Crospel doctrines^ and tibtt therefore he 
had accepted the municipal office tendered to hiin 
by General GentilL.f But he did not long cherish 
such opinions. It does not, moreover, appear that 
the Greek derg}^ generally were docile to the orders 
and admonitions of the Protopapa in favour of the 
French. For General Chabot acquainted the former 
that he had given orders to arrest those priests who 
did not wear the tricolor cockade, and should re^ 

* LunzL f Ibid. 
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serve to himself the right of sabaequently dealing 

I ^ith tlieir offences. 

On the 171h July, 1798, after being long ex- 
pected, the Commissioner- General arrived at Corfu. 
The following month hi» appointment wa» revoked 

by tlic Directory ; and on liis way back to France 
he died at Ancona from the combined effects of 
fever and of grief at Ills recall. 

At this period the power of France throughout 
tliij East was greatly weakened by tlie ne^vs of the 
battle of the Nile, and more especially in the Ionian 
Islands ; over tlic fate of wliicli tliu comniand of 
the Mediterranean must ever exercise the greatest 

, influence. The declaration of war by Russia and 
Turkey against France was tlie hrst-fruit of Nelson's 

I famous victor}^ The enemies of France ^^ ere aided 
first by the treachery and then by the open hos- 
tility of All Pasha, the alliance between whom and 
the French had disgusted the lonians and all the 
Greek race. Ali proceeded to attack the French 
troops in Albania. On the 4th October, 1798, 
General Chabot was compelled to abandon Bu- 
trinto, after blowing up the citadel, and to retire 
to Corfu. Prevesa was also taken and sacked by 
the Pasha, amidst the most horrible atrocities. 

Cerigo and Zante successively surrendered to 
the aUied Turks and Russians. Before surrender- 
ing, the Zantiots disgraced themselves by a mas- 
sacre of the Jews in the Ghetto, or enclosed Jewish 

£ 2 
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quarter. This was done under pretence that the 
Jews were friendly to the French. But the Greeks 
were ever ready to massacre Jews if it could be 
done with impunity. At the same time there can 
be no doubt that the Jews were partial, because 
grateful, to the French. The Venetians had, in- | 
deed, issued decrees to protect the Jews from the 
Greeks ; but the French, going much further, had 
endeavoured to raise them to an equality, an aw^ul 
crime in the eyes of the Greek priests and of their 
bigoted followers. 

Gephalonia was abandoned by the French, and 
the Russian flag was raised amidst cries of " Long 
live Paul!" The enthusiasm, however, of these 
cries was not unalloyed. The lonians had, indeed, 
long cherished friendly feelings to their Russian co- = 
religionists, and the rule of Russia alone would 
then have delighted them. But how could a Greek ; 
cordially hail a Turkish alliance ? Nevertheless, the 
anger against the French caused even the Turks to 
be tolerated. Had not the French raised the ac- ! 
cursed Jews to the level of the orthodox Greeks ? 
The French garrison of Argostoli surrendered on 
condition of being conducted in safety to the fort- < 
ress of Asso. But the soldiers were only preserved ^ 
on the road from an infuriated peasantry by the i 
influence of a merciful priest. They were finally 
made prisoners of war by the Russians. Santa 
Maura capitulated to the Russian admiral on the 
17th November, 1798. 
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It appears that the garrison of Corfu was reduced 

at this time to 1500 infantry and 300 artillery- 
men. General Ghabot, it is universally allowed, 
made a great mistake in not concentrating, on 
the first alarm of war, the whole of his small 
force in Corfu. He now laboured incessantly 
to improve the fortifications ; but properly to 
defend the citadel and iown^ 450 cannons and 
7000 infantry were considered necessary. Indeed, 
such a force, at least, will always be required by 
those defenders who have not the certain command 
of the sea. 

General Chabot fortified also the island of Yido, 

which the French called the Island of the Peace. 
It was at that time covered with trees and verdure, 
and was used by the inhabitants as an agreeable 
retreat from the cares of the city. From the walls 
of the town or citadel it formed a lovely prospect 
to the spectator. The French cut the trees down, 
and the beautiful island was transformed into a 
strong and frowning entrenchment. 

General Chabot assembled a number of nobles, 
citizens, and Jews, in order to consult with them 
on the measures to be taken and the contributions 
to be raised. He disarmed the citizens of Corfu. 
The inhabitants of MaiiJuccliio refused to give up 
llieir arms, and bravely defended Fort Abraham. 
They were, however, overcome. A convent ^vas 
sacked by the French soldiers. Amongst the booty 
were costly lamps and chalices, and a Bible, the 
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binding of which was of fiolid fslrer. Theae General 

Chabot recovered from the hands of his own soldiers, 
and presented them to the church of St Spiridion, 
through Peter Bulgaria whose family were, and still 
are, the patrons of that famous church. 

Meanwhile, anarchy prevailed in the country, 
where the peasants endeavoured to take advaztta^ 
of the horrors and confusion of war. They took 
up arms, and assailed the houses of the prineipaL 
gentry, setting them on fire, and committing rob- 
beries and murdero with impunity. 

Seven of the allied vessels of war first arrived at 
Corfu. Soon after the Russian and Turkish ad- 
mirals followed. iVrnied bodies of peasantry acted 
also in their service. One of these bands 
ur.dcr the command of a Ceplialonian of the family 
of Metaxa. It had an encounter with a French 
detacliment, which took them aU prisoners and 
shot them immediately. Meantime, the Russian 
Admiral Uschakow appointed, as Superintendent of 
the island, Nicolas ^ilgari, who was the enemy of 
France and the friend of Russia. Some of the 
loniai]^ still adhered to the French. In a skirmish 
which took place between the latter and a body of 
Albanians, a Cephalonian, named Migliaressi, dis- 
tin^ished himself on the side of the French. 
Seeing an Ottoman standard borne aloit on a 
height in the opposite ranks, he, accompanied by 
three French officers, galloped up into the midst of 
the enemy, and seized the detested flag. But at the 
same moment he and one of his companions fell 
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mortallj wounded. An AllMOiiiaii ruBhed forward 

and snatched the standard from the dead Ionian, 
whose hands still clutched it fiercely. But in- 
stantly four French grenadiers, surrounding the 
Albanian, took him prisoner, with the standard 
of the Crescent in his hand. The same Albanian 
was afterwards compeUed to carry it through the 
city in triumphant procession, with the bodies of 
Mighareasi and of his companion, to which were 
paid the highest military honors. The gallantry 
of Migliaresai and of his French friend were the 
more admired when it was learnt that both these 
yoiuig men had conceived, b^bre the battle, a . 
stronof presentiment of their approaching deaths, 
to which they afterwards rushed with such im- 
petuous valour.* 

Admiral Uschakow, with his Russians and Turks, 
stomied and took the island of Vido. The French 
loet on this occasion more than six hundred men, a 
tliird of whom were killed or wounded, and the 
remainder made prisoners. The iiussians gave 
<|iiarter, but the Turks slaughtered their prisoners 
^viihout mercy. Mount Salvator was taken by a 
body of Turks, after a gallant defence by General 

The ca,pture of Vido entailed the loss of Corfu, 
by permitting the erection of strong batteries 
against the cjitadel, the fire of which was supported 

the batteries placed by the allies on the heights 
rfSan Pantaleon. In addition to this, the harbour 

* LuozL 
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had become, by the loss of Vido, more accessible to 
the allied ships. These, besides the Russian and 
Turkish fleet, included an EngiLsh frigate, under 
the command of Lord William Stuart, a man whose 
boldness and energy contributed to inspire con- 
fidence in the allies. A general assault could not 
have been long delayed, in wliicli thousands of wild 
Albanians would have taken a part, thus ensuring 
the extermination of tlit \idiant garrison, already 
reduced to 800 men. The citadel, therefore^ sur- 
rendered. The garrison were granted all the honors 
of war, but were compelled to give up their stores^ 
arms, and ammunition. 

On the 5th of March, 1799, at ten A.M., the sur- 
render took place, with naval and military pomp ' 
and ceremony. The people rent the air with cries | 
of " Long live Paul ; long live the Emperor !" All 
their enthusiasm was reserved for their co-reh- : 
gionists the Russians, for it was impossible, under 
any circumstances, for a Greek to fraternize sin* 
cerely with a Turk. In the midst of the cheering, I' 
Admiral Uschakow, having at his right hand the |^ 
head of the Greek Church, and behind him a great ; 
suite of staff and attendants, proceeded to thei. 
famous church of St. Spiridion, to render thanks 
for the victory granted to the imperial arms, and^ 
for the liberation of the island from French do- ' 
minion. The French garrison were transported to 
Toulon, and engaged not to serve against the allies^ 
for the period of eighteen months. ^ 

\ 
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The capture of Corfu on this occasion, though an 
important political event, could not be considered a 
great military feat. Instead of 800, the French (as 
abeady stated) believed that 7UU0 soldiers were 
necessary for the complete defence of the citadel 
and town j especially when the cominnnd of the 
sea was in the hands of the enemy. With the loss 
of this celebrated fortress, so often besieged, but so 
seldom taken by force, ended the first or republican 
period of the French rule in the Ionian Islands, 
That rule, in spite of its many faults and excesses, 
had nevertheless been a great improvement on the 
vidous and antiquated system of Venice, From 
this time forth the middle classes, and even the 
peasantr}', rose in the scale of human beings ; and 
the nobles could no longer expect to monopolize 
for the future all the power of the State, and all ^ 
the social advantages of civilization. 

It is true that the base h3^ocrisy and selfishness, 
by wliicii the French had obtained, without re- 
sistance, the mastery in the Islands, was deservedly 
punibhed by their rapid and ignominious expulsion. 
Nevertheless, the true and eternal principles of the 
French Kevolution — ^those which correspond with 
the rights of humanity and with the wants of civi- 
lization — were not destined to be fruitless in the 
Ionian Islands. It was the French republicans who 
first gave a staggering blow to that rotten, political 
«ftd social edifice, which had been the result of cen- 
turies of Venetian government. Necessary reforius 
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were introduced regarding the administration of 
justice^ aad prefleiTaition of order; and the 
tjrranny of the arktocracy was overturned. These 
virtnes were admowiedged by the majority, in 
spite of offended bigotry and of outraged prejudices. 
But the misfbrtunes of the French could not but be 
their greatest crime in the eyes of a small and weak 
State, which never could hope, wHhout ibreign as- 
sistance or protection, to preserve any show of in- 
dependence. Wh^ the French appeased to hare 
lost the luagic talisman of success, it was only 
natural that the lonims should forget the ben^ts 
of their rule, and remember only what had offended 
them. 

The French, whether as infidels or Roman Ca- 
tholics, were equally hateful to the superstitious 
masses. Their alliance with Ali Pasha excited the 
disgust of the louiaiifi. Their £eLUiug into the trap 
laid for them by that horrible monster, superadded 
contempt to hatred. The lonians (as I have already 
observed) regarded also with special horror a system 
which raised a Jew to the level of a Christian, and 
acknowledged him as a citizen equally entitled to 
equality, to liberty, and even to a share of political 
power. In addition, the French had against them 
all the nobles, who regretted their lost exclusive 
pow crs and privileges, and wlio were the most expe- 
rienced of all the islsEnders in tiie management of 
public affairs, and of political intrigues. .Never- 
theless it 18 impossible to believe that it was not 
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with -the greateet reluctance Aat the looieM sub- 

mitted to a protective aiiianee, of which the dreaded 
md, detested Ttu^ was (owing to the dimnitdation 
then practised by Euseia) ostenfiibly the chief pre- 
flidiiig HQueniber. 

I must now briefly touch on what remains of the 
History of the Islands, previous to the estabHsh- 
ment of the Protectorate of Great Britain. Count 
Ermasmo Lunzi of Zante has written an able his- 
tory of the period from 1800 to 1807, for those who 
desire to iknow the details of the Buccesswe Turicish, 
ii ussioTi, and Imperial French Governments in the 
lakndB.^ 

JBut these temporary masters did not very greatly 
dbange the characters of the lonians. The centuries 
of Venetian rule had too deeply impressed the morals 
and manners ; and as regards the upper classes, even 
the language of the country. The extraordinary and 
unnatural alliance between Bussia and the Ottoman 
Porte, when displayed iu a joint iutervention in the 
goremment of the Ionian Islands, could not but lead 
to misery and confusion. It is idle and unjust to 
bkme the lonians for what followed. None can 
believe that they would ever have submitted, Avith- 
<mt compulsion, to the protectorate of the Grand 
Turk None can credit that they should have will- 
ingly consented to become the respectful vaasals of 
the hereditary enemy of their race and creed. That 
Russia and Turkey would combine harmoniously to 

* Delia Repablica Settissulare del Conte Ermanao LvnzL 
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ensure the prosperity of the Ionian Islands was 

e(iually improbable. Russia conceded to Turkej 
the nominal supremacy, but rendered it nuU by her 
intrigues and interference. The lonians, moreover, 
naturally preferred their eo-religionists, and would, 
doubtless, have joyfully accepted the sole protecto- 
rate of Russia. 

The Turks allied themselves with the aristocracy, 
and endeavom^d to restore the ancient exclusive 
system of Venice. The Russians took the demo- 
cratic side, in order to oppose the Turks. The 
agents of other nations mingled in the intrigues.* 

At this time the long dominion of Venice had 
banished the national language from amongst the 
educated classes. These spoke and wrote the 
Venetian dialect, which is so inferior to the pure 
Tuscan. The masses used a barbarous jargon, 
which it was profanation to style Greek, that noblest 
of all languages.! All that was then required to 
complete the degradation of the ancient and classic 
Ionian people was the domination of the Turks. 
Let it not be cast in their teeth that they rebelled 
against such humUiation. Had they not done so, 
they would have been deserving of the contempt of 
civilized nations. In some respects the new order of 
things flattered their pride. The Islands . were 
officially styled The Septinsular Republic,'' and 

* Capodistrias's memorandum, 1815. 

t It is unfortunately in this jargon that tlie cleverest and most original «'f 
IoninT]<^. Signor A. Laficarato, hsA written aU audi ot bia works aa are not 
composed in Italian. 
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the first spectacle was presented to the world of an 
a(^owledged Greek State, with its own national 
flag. Self-government also was instituted, if the rule 
of a single dass can be so considered. The Russian 
Admiral Uschakow, however, had more power and 
influence than the Sultan of Turkey, and used it 
without scruple. Yet the Islands all fell into confu- 
don, e^eciaUy Zante and Cephalonia. The latter, as 
if to multiply disorder, combined internal with ex- 
ternal hatred; and the inhabitants of ArgostoU 
and Lixuri, die two principal towns, detested each 
other almost as much as they did the Turks. They 
actually attacked and invaded one another's terri- 
tories. Civil war also raged in Cerigo. Santa 
Maura alone remained tranquil — a fact highly 
creditable to the inhabitants.* But many of the 
lonians could not fail to come to blows with the 
Turks. Constant and sanguinary riots took place. 
TLc Turkiili garrisons, no doubt with the appro- 
bation of Hussia, were soon compelled to quit all 
the Islands except Corfu. 

In Zante there were internecine quarrels between 
the nobles and the people ; tlie former having mo- 
nopolized all the power. The island soon after 
proclaimed its independence, and spontaneously de- 
termined to place itself under the protection of Great 
Britain. On the 20th of February, 1801, the Eng. 
lish ensign was raised on the fort, the standards of 
Russia and Turkey being removed. Internal dis- 

* LimiL 
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sensions had j^veaited as yet, it appears, the raising 
of the imtsonal standaanL The En^Ush ambaeMdor 
at ConBtaatinople speedily expressed through Mr. 
Forart^ consxd at Corfu, the disgust of the King of 
England at the unauthorized use oi his flag by 
parties in Zante hostile to* the Porte. An En^isli 
adventurear and hnpostor, named Callender, had 
been the cause.of thi» act' of folly, which wm- ikm \ 
disowned by the English Grovernment 

On 23rd of March, 1801, the Emparor Panl ' 
was assassinated at St. Petersburg. Some months ' 
after Alexander ascended the throng the Rjiaaian | 
and Turkish troops) abandoned Corfu in virtue of a 
aeciiet treaty which had been made at Paris on the i 
10th of October, 1800, between the First Consul 
and the Emperor Alexander. The Bstsaians- and 
Turks embarked on the same day, August 13, 180L 
But the nominal Proteetonte of Turkey continued. 

Left to themselves, the Corliots annulled the con- 
fftitution of 1800 and formed a new one, inereasiBg 
the power of Signer Theotoky, the President of the 
Senate. A single Assembly (with delegated execu* 
tive), representing all classes of society, each cla&s 
electing its own members, was lite singular goy&m- 
ment adopted spontaneously by the loniaus. It was 
based upon nnlTersal suffrage, qualified by division 
of classes. But when in the history of the world 
did a singie assembly of any kind, possessed of un- 
checked and unlimited power, govern wisely or 
well ? Was it likely to succeed in a half*civUized 
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nee, debased aad corrupted by ageao^ Huscuiie and 
fiiequait change of masters ? 

On the 26tk o£ September, 1801, peace was made 
between Franoe and Turkey, and the Septinsnlar 
Republic waa duly acknowledged by the former 
power. In January, 1802, the treaty of Amiens 
estabhshed a imiveimL peaice. In consequence, the 
RepubKc of the Seven Islands, under the protection 
of Turkey, was duly recognised by all the powers 
of Europe. Bat the ixctemal troublea contmued, 
and a special embassy was sent from Corfu to St. 
P^rsburg to obtain tiie Emperor's aid. and inter- 
ference. The President of the Senate, moreover, 
sent a request to Malta tbiat the protection of the 
liiiush squadron might not be withdrawn from 
CoifiL He feared that the revolutionary state of 
Zante and the disturbances in the other islands might 
1)e made an excuse by the Turks for re-landing. 
Soon aftenvards Russia, in concert with Turkey 
and with England (which wa» auxioua to retain the 
friendship of Alexander), determined, to send a 
plenipotcaitiary to Corfu to regulate the govern- 
iiient as had been requested by the leading inhabi- 
ta&tB. Count George Mocenigo of Zante was the 
officer selected for the purpose by Alexander, Meajx- 
&ie^ the English had conveyed a few troops into 
tlie fortress of Corfu. These, united with the local 
i&ilxtaa, were sufficient to defend their posts and to 
^tep the town in check. But they did not suf&cc to 
preserve the country in peace and order* There the 
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peasants scoured the fields, committing robbery, 
arson, exactions, and general destruction of pro- 
perty. Admiral Keith, moreover, soon recalled the 
British squadron to Malta* Only one ship and a 
few soldiers were left at Corfu, and this at the 
earnest request of the Senate, who for this small 
boon sent their grateful thanks to the English 
Government. 

But the arrival of Count Mocenigo and the 
Russian troops restored order to the Septinsular 
Republic, which, left to itself, had plunged into 
helpless anarchy. Russian bayonets speedily tran- 
quillized the peasantry. The President of the Senate, 
Spiridion Theotoky, appears to have laboured with 
zeal and diligence to add the moral force of per- 
suasion to the physical force of the Russian Pleni- 
potentiary. Ptegular governments under regents 
were appointed in all the Islands.* 

Towards the close of 1802, Colonel Sebastian!, 
in a French frigate, touched at Zante. As he could 
not land in consequence of a fear of the plague, he 
addressed a letter to the regent in the name of the 
First Consul. Its terms shadowed forth the ap- 
proaching French Empire. For Colonel Sebastiaai 
recommended to tlie lonians a mixed form of go- 
vernment They would thus combine (the colonel 
informed them) the force and rapidity of monarchy, 
and the vigilance and intelligence of aristocracy, ; 

* FrUano was the title given to the regents in the time of Bossia. 

i 
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with the vigour and elevation of democracy. Surely 
wiser advice was never given. But the monarch — 
where was he to come from ? Perhaps the candid 
reply would have been Paris, A French party 
now began to be formed in the Islands, exciting in 
some degree the jealousy of the Russians. 

The Senate of Corfu continued to be the head of 
the Government, subject to the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary. It was determined now to call a Legisla* 
tive Assembly. The Senate, by a decree of the 22nd 
of January, 1803, regulated the formation of the 
electoral colleges. The name of Sincliti* was now 
first given to the voters. The Sincliti were not 
allowed the free nomination of the legislators. 
They were obliged to choose Jram a dotd>le list of 
candidates jjroposed by the Government^ To be 
native bom, to profess the Christian religion, to be 
of irreproachable conduct, and not to be an artisan, 
or a shopkeeperj or labourer, was required of the 
voters. Further, they were to possess a yearly 
Teveniie of at least four hundred dollars in Corfu, 
and of a proportionately smaller revenue in the 
other six islands. The new Parliament consisted 
of a Senate of seventeen members, and of an 
Assembly of forty members. 

Count Mocenigo, as Russian Plenipotentiary, and 
with a powerful army at his back, was now the 

* r.ilL'rl, in Italian, ConvomtL 

t Lunzi. This measure, first carried ont by an Ionian in the name of Easfii a, 
adpoted in 1817 by bir Thomas Maitidud. 

VOL. I. r 
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chief ruler of Corfu, and a regular govermiient was 
established. In June, his Majesty George the Third 
named a iniTiister to reside iu the island, as had been 
done in the time of Venice. Mr. Spiridion Forest, | 
an Englishman, whose mother had bef !i a Greekj 
was the person appointed to the post. The Rusekn 
Plenipotentiary appeal's to have held much the same j 
office as was afterwards filled by the English Lord [ 
High Conmaissioner. The famous Count John 
Capodistrias was the chief secretary of the State in 
1803, commencing that career which was destmed t 
to become so illustrious, and to terminate so fatallj. 
The President of the Senate, by the constitution of 
1803, had also the title of Prince. By investing ! 
him with this high honor, the Russians flattered I 
the people, and gave the appearance at least of ia- 1 
dependence to the liepublic* ^ 
On the 3rd of December, 1803, the guns of iixt C 
fortress announced the acceptation by the As- 1 
sembly of the constitution made by the Russian | 
Plenipotentiary. PubUc rejoicings and religious^l 
ceremonies followed. Great expressions of gratitude ( 
were forwarded to St. Petersburg. The President,! 
Count Spiridion Greorge Theotok}', died full oCjj 
honors in the coui'se of December; and Signor 
Antonio Comuta was the first Prince of the Be- 
pubhc, and President of the Senate under the new ; 
constitution. V 

* Thia title was not conceded to the President of the Senate under the BritisW^^J 
Protectorate. 
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The constitution of 1808 put a final period to 
tiie exclusive Yenetiau system, which had restricted 
to the nobles all the rights of doctors ; though some 
property and respectability were still required, sui- 
ficient to restrict to the upper classes all political 
iuHuence. It granted the ballot ; but by fraud and 
Ruflsiaii bayonets combmed this boon was rendered 
illusory,* The money qualifications lor electors 
was dispensed with in the case of those lonians who 
had received diplomas in laws or medicine. But 
in those days the nobles alone obtained such cer- 
tificates. That these were considered so honorable, 
is a proof rather of the poverty of the Ionian 
gentry than of any liberality of sentiment The 
c(»i8dtation made some laws, one of which is de- 
serving ol* mention. It ordained that no bachelor 
who did not marry within a certain period (to be 
afterwards regulated) was to be allowed to be re- 
gistered amongst the SinclitL 

The Turks were naturally disgusted at the 
manner in which the Russians had treated them, 
who were the legal protectors of the Seven Islands ; 
but they were unable to obtain any redress. The 
Emperor of Russia generously exempted the 
Sqitinsular Republic from all military payments.' 

On the d&resh outbreak of war between France 

* Culonel Leake was present in 1806 at the elections of Santa Maura. The 
SidUi met in a diiircb, gaarded by Ru^iaai floMien. " In foet," writes the 
(UhmI, ^W9t e«e of those preaant is ignonmt that the m&t&og is a farosi and 
th^i the legislators have been named a fortnight ago bj M. the emisaatT' of 
ihe Rnnawi JEUenipotealianr. Bat this does sot prerait the oeremoDT of a 

■ f2 
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and England, neutrality was at first attempted by 

Kussia. She also strove to convert into a corrupt 
despotism the constitution of the Seven Islands. 
The state of Europe and fears of France may pal- 
liate, but cannot justify such policy. 

The next Assembly was elected by a combination 
of fraud and threats, and met on the 30th of 
October, 1806. It proceeded, with a view to please 
Count Mocenigo, to name a committee to exanune 
his' proposed reforms in the constitution. The new 
constitution was presented to the vote of Assmbly 
by Count Capodistrias on the 28tli of December, 
1806. It is useless to go into its details. It 
destroyed all real liberty and independence, and 
placed the Islands at the mercy of the Eussiaa 
Plenipotentiary and of his chosen tools. The 
reforms duly passed ; the President of the Assembly 
concluding his slavish speech on that occasion ^viti 
these words: "We are bom to obey, and not 
to coimnand."* Alexander had the decency to 
reAise a statue from such an Assembly ; requesting 
them to spend the money which they had voted 
on some public establishment. 

In 1807 war between Russia and Turkey next 
broke out^ the latter supported by France, an^ 
England joining the former. f Turkey sent to de- 

* Xoi siamo lutti ad obbedienza, e non al tomando.** — Lunzi 

t So desirous was the Russian Emperor of humbling the Turks, that ^ 
courted the aid of Great Britain against them. The King, 
oblige so powerful an ally, whose friendslii]) he wij»lied to secure, ordered 
John Duckworth to enter the Dardauelleji, and offer terms at the point ot tb^ 
caimoiil'* Five Turkish vesaek were destroyed by the English, bat the ineaa- 
ship of Alexander was not iecured. — ^BuaseU's Modem Emifpe, 
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mand assistance from its vassal the Septinsular 
Republic. Mocenigo caused the Senate to send the 
cutting reply that the Islands were indebted for 
their existence, when about to perish in anarchy, to 
the arms of Russia^ who alone was able to protect 
them. 

Santa Maura being threatened by Ali Pa^ha, 
Count Capodistriaa was nominated Commissioner 
Extraordinary to that island, to arrange its defence, 
with the aid of the Elephts from the mainland. He 
lost no time in digging ditches and raising ram- 
pairts, and exciting the inhabitants to make a gallant 
defence. Zante, Cephalonia, and the other islands 
all sent assistance to Santa Maura, actuated by that 
spirit of valour which in Greeks is never so power- 
fully displayed as against the detested enemies of 
the Cross, the savage followers of the Crescent. 

A treacherous clause in the Treaty of Tilsit, 
signed on the 25th of June, 1807, handed over the 
Seven Islands to the Emperor ITapoleon. The reign 
of the Russian Plenipotentiary, Count Mocenigo, 
came to an end. Neither he himself in Corfu, nor 
his subordinates in the lesser islands, left behind 
them good reputations. Coercion and corruption, 
both political and social, disgraced the rule of 
Russia in the Islands, in spite of the benevolent in- 
tentions of the Emperor Alexander, which he had 
displayed by appointing an Ionian noble to be his 
representative. 

Li the following August^ the French, under 
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General Bertbier, took possession of the Islandfl^ 
which were so highly valued by hk fiovereigii. At 
first only 1500 soldiers arrived. But the garris<m 
was soon after hucreased to a total of about 6000 
jnen, Berthier was directed to treat the inhabit- 
ants with kindness, to leave them their constitutkm^ 
and to make himself beloved and popular : but he 
had no sooner amved, on the 2^d of August, 
1807, than he commenced to play the part of 
despot He not only occupied the citadel, but 
he liaiiled down the Septinsular flag and raised 
that of France in its stead. Arbitrarily creating 
himself Governor-General, lie regulated the ad- 
ministration of the Islands 1)y his sole will, pro> 
claiming that they formed a pai^t of the French 
Empire. This the Emperor disapp-oved, as con* 
trary to his wish and intention ; but he tacitly ac- 
cepted the fruits. The Islanda now submitted to 
the isway of Imperial France. The decree of Fon- 
taineblean, dated the 10th of November, 1807, con- 
firmed, with few exceptions, all the acts of the 
French general To the governor-general was to 
be added a civil commissary, to be present at and to 
superintend the debates of the Senate, which was 
allowed to continue in ollice. The governor-general, 
however, provided he obtained the coiksent of the 
civil couimissary, was empowered, in case of urgent 
necessity, to suspend all law and authority, and to 
act at discretion. After the Treaty of Tilsit, hos- 
tilities broke out between England and Russia. In 
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coDfleqiience, amongst the potentates agamst whom 

JEngland forinally declared war, on this occasion, 
iiie Ionian Islands were expressly named. 

The French imperialist sway lasted more than 
QiCfveii years in Corfu, bnt not three in Zante and 
Cephalonia. General Berthier, too harsh and 
rough a soldier to please the French Emperor, was 
soon recalled, and the amiable and excellent Ge- 
neral Donzelot was appointed to be governor-ge- 
neral in his stead. The latter has left the reputation 
of being the most popular ruler who erer landed 
in the Seven Islands.* Gentle and concihating, 
though firm, he won the respect and aifection of 
the lonians, especially of the Corfiots, amongst 
whom he lived* Zante and Cephalonia, neverthe- 
Ies&7 pining for freedom and independence, and dis- 
gusted at being incorporated with France, sent ap- 
peals for assistance to Great Britain. 

In the autumn of 1809, an expedition, under the 
command of Admiral Lord Collingwood and of 
Greneral Oswald, took possession, with scarcely any 
resistance, of Zante and Cephalonia. A little later, 
Santa Maura and Ithaca also feU into the hands of 
the Eii^ulisli. General Oswald issued a proclamation 
on the 4th of October, 1809, in which he promised 
protection and redress of wrongs, liberty of con- 
sctence, and personal freedom and security. He 

• l>aron TLeotoky records tlint l\ school of medicine in the Ionian Academy, 
fat ^tablie en 1809 par on Corcyrean, li la faveur de I'ctat paisible que Corfon 
devait aux soins du G^n^ral Donzelot, pendant que la guerre r^pandait la 
crainte sur ecs cote s." Count Capodistrias was the iounder and firat secretarj 
of Gd» school of medicine* 
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appointed English officers to tlie civil and military 
government of the Islands, with a council of natives. 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Hudson) Lowe was made 
Governor of Cephalonia in the iirst instance, and 
subsequently his command was extended over the 
four southern islands. The good government esta- 
blished in Corfu by the French does not appear to 
have extended to the southern islands, which were 
found garrisoned chiefly by ItaUan regiments when 
taken by the British. ' 

The capture of Santa Maura gave some trouble 
to the English, in consequence of the gallant de- 
fence of the French ; whose chief was, nevertheless, 
tried by court-martial by Napoleon for not holding 
out lonorer. Tlie En^-Hsh fleet blockaded but could 
not take Corfu, on account of the strength of the 
fortificatioiis and tlie garrison. The abdication of 
the Emperor and the restoration of the Bourbons 
put an end, in 1814, to the French rule in Corfu. 
The subordinate islands were by that time accus- 
tomed to the energetic and just, though somewhat 
despotic sway of the Enghsh commanders. But 
the lonians cherished sanguine hopes that a gene- 
ral peace would restore their independence and 
self-government. General Campbell, who now 
held the chief command in Corfu, maintained the 
Senate in its post, and whilst he was supreme him- 
self, he yet conciliated the lonians. So popular 
was he, that when the Treaty of Paris of 5th No- 
vember, 1815, became known, the most respectable 
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Corfiots petitioned the English Government to ap- 
point the general as the first Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the Islands. This request was not com- 
plied -svith. But the particulars of the Treaty of 
Paris belong not to this introduction, but to the 
"History of the British Protectorate.'* I will, 
therefore, only observe, in conclusion, that the 
reader who has studied the preceding pages will be 
the more able to judge impartially of the merits 
and demerits of the English rulers of the Seven 
Islands 
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HISTORY OF THE BEITISII PROTECTORATE 

OF 

THE lOKlM ISLMDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

SIB THOMAS MAITI^AND, THE FIEST LOfiD BlOtU 

COHOilSSIONEB. 

[1816 TO 1824.] 

The Treaty- of Paris, 1815--Sir Tbrnnas Maitland, First Lord High Oommis- 
sioner^ His rough ChaEacter — G}nvivial Habits — Despotic Conduct— His 
Flans and Preparations — Prcclamation, 181G— Primary Council — Address 
flf hk Excellency — The first Legislative Assembly— 43ir Thomas Maitland'a 
Opening Speech — Constitiition of 1817 — Power of the Perpetual Veto— 
The Judges — Supreme Council — High Police Powers — Merits of Sir Thomas 
Kaitlasid — His Measures — Wants of the lonians — Discontents regardiiig 
Paiga — War of Independence — Execution of the r uriarch of Constanti- 
rr j le— Disturbances at Zante — Colonel Kapier in Cephalonia — Financial 
Measures — Death of Sir Thomas Slaitland— His Character and Seputathnt 
in the Islands — Temple and Statne. 

It was not till May, 1814, that Corfu surrendered 

to the English. In vain had the latter, not ven- 
tuiing to assault the fortress, endeavoured, since 
1809; to reduce it by blockade. Neither the cap- 
tore of the other six islands, nor the command of 
the sea, was of any avail. But, after the £rist> 
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fall of Napoleon, in consequence of orders from 
Louis XVIII., Corfu was surrendered by the brave 
and respected General Donzelot to the English 
forces under General Sir Robert Campbell* The 
British flag now waved supreme throughout the 
Seven Islands. Nevertheless, Great Britain could 
not, in justice, consider herself the sole arbitress of 
their future destinies. The surrender of Corfu was 
due to the general success of the AUied Powers. 
Nor could the other six islands (excepting, per- 
haps, Santa Maura, which ^\as captured after a 
brave resistance) be considered as conquered coun- 
tries. In fact, the English naval and military 
chiefs had disavowed all selfish ideas of conquest 
on an'iving in the Islands. They had confessedly 
taken temporary possession of them, at the request 
of some of their most respectable inhabitants, who 
were anxious to throw off the French yoke, and to 
regain their liberty and independence. England 
has been accused of having, at the Congress of 
Vienna, claimed the Islands, at first by right of 
conquest,! but this appears to be an unfounded 
calumny. Indeed, in the first instance, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh proposed to the English Prime Minister 
that the Emperor of ^Vustria, or some Italian 
Prince, should undertake the protection of the 
Islands.^ But Count Capodistrias assured the 
English ambassador that the lonians would prefer 

* The streogth of the French garrison oi CorfO| in 1814, is said to luiTe 
been more than ten thousand men, 
* t Lenoniiaai's "Dm JmSmam. X Ferris. 
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the protection of Great Britain. The represen- 
tations of the Count liad o^reat weight. The flite 
of the Islands was submitted, finally, to that Con- 
gress in whose decision the claims of Great Britain 
were sure to be favourably considered, for the sake 
of the great services which she had rendered to the 
alliance against France^ and also on account of her 
actual possession of the Islands. As soon as Con- 
gress had resolved that these should be formed 
. into an independent state, under the ])rotection 
of some great power, it became evident that the 
claims of England, if pressed, would prevail. The 
Emperor Alexander made no pretensions to the 
protectorate. He must, indeed, have felt that his 
treacherous conduct, in giving the Islands over, 
to the Emperor Napoleon, at the Treaty of Tilsit, 
in 1807, incapacitated him from taking such a 
part. Moreover, his natural benevolence, and the 
liberal spirit that animated him at that time, in- 
clined him to blot out his former treachery by 
present kindness to the lonians. To this course of 
conduct he was the more encouraged by a distin- 
guished Ionian, long in his service, and whom he 
had appointed one of his plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress of Vienna. This was the famous Count 
Capodistrias, a noble Copfiot, destined to take so 
prominent a part in Greek affairs, and to perish, in 
1831, by the hands of assassins, after he had become 
the ruler of resuscitated Greece. Count Capodistrias 
had, at first (with the aid of the Ionian Senate), 
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attempted to persuade the £mperor Alexander to 
establish tlie Seven Islands as an entirely free, 
separate, and independent state. But the iiiUiperof 
was too well acquainted with their history and 
actual condition to countenance such a scheme.^ 
Foiled in his views, the Count- noW strongly advo- 
cated the protectorate of England. In this he was 
actuated by a patriotic desire to ensure the pros- 
perity and the happiness of his country, by placing 
it under the protection of the freest countiy in 
Europe. The only rival to England was Austria, 
which laid its daim before Congress as heir to ^ j 
rights of Venice^ to which the Islands had so long 
been subjected But when this proposal was re- 
jected, the Emperor of Austria at once sided with 
England, and ihe protectorate of the latter became 
a certainty.. The escape of Napoleon from Elba, 
and the r^ewal of the war, deferred the settlement | 
of the question. But it was re-opened at Paris, 
where, finally, on the 5th of November, 1815, tie 
definite treaty was signed. 

By the Treaty of Paris the Ionian Islands 
formed into a free and independent state, and were 
placed imder the exclusive protection of the King 
of Great Britain. There is every reason to believe 
that although the treaty was eventually signed by 
all the principal powers of Europe (except France), ^ 
yet the details were chiefly r^ulated by Viscount 
CasUereagh and Count Capodistria&f 
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In a series of \v ell- written memoranda, the Ionian 
Goont placed his ideas before the able Minister of 
England; and although his proposals were not 
earned out to the letter^ he undoubtedly contri- 
buted greatly to the formation of the nine articles 
which constituted the Treaty of Paris^ Amongst 
the important signatures to that treaty were those 
of the Duke of Wellington and of Prince Metter- 
nich. But there is no reason to believe that either 
of those YQvy conservative statesmen took much 
part in arranging its confused and contradictory 
details. Indeed, if we consider the characters (at 
that epoch of the Holy iUliance) of the potentates of 
Europe, and of their statesoiaiy no sane man can 
believe that the Congress of Sovereigns had any 
intention of setting up a real republic in the long- 
distracted and turbulent Ionian Islands,* The 
very idea is preposterous ; and is, moreover, quite 
inconsistent with nearly all the articles of the Treaty 
of Paris. The first artide, indeed, provides that the 
Seven. Islands should be formed into ''one sole, 
firee, and independent state, under the name of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands." But the 
provisions of the auhsequent articles are quite in- 
consistent with complete independence. The 2nd 
Artida declares the United States to be placed 

• «<Tb6 poU<7 of tlie four courts was simply and blindly antt-revola- 
tionarjr, aai iSbKy mdbftituted for the rule of K":ipoleon a rule nearly as full of 
«vil — their o^yT^ TVell might Mr. Horner write, in 1815, ' Tt is a ques- 
tion whether the very first principle of si irery, that people are tiio property of 
certain royal familieSi is now to be estabii^ed a^t a fandameutal axiom of 
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under the immediate and exclusive protecUon'' of the 
Km<:^ of Great Britain. The 3rd Article ^Iveb tlie 
States ^^the power to regulate their interior or- 
sranization," but with the approbation of the 
protecting power.'* By the same article the King 
was to " dedicate his particular solicitude to the 
legislation and general Administration ot the 
States/' and to appoint a resident Lord High Com- 
missioner, to be invested with the necessary autho- 
rity for that purpose. 

Article 4 gave the Lord High Commissiouer 
very general and undefined powers regarding the 
convocation and direction of the Assembly, which 
was to estabUsh the charter of a new constitution," 

which his Majesty was to be requested to ratify." 
The only limitation to the powers of the Lord 
High Commissioner was the vague direction that 
he was to found " the political organization upon 
that organization which was actually in force." 

Article 5 gave to the King the right to occupy 
the forts and territories, and to« place garrisons in 
them ; which, including the military forces of the 
States, were to be placed under the orders of an 
English commander. This article apjiears to imply 
that the States had troops of their own. But there 
was no stipulation that such nattve troops were to 
be maintained for the future. 

Article 6 arranged that a convention should be 
made between the Jbang and the btates to regulat«^ 
t&e maintenanoe of the forts, and the subsistence 
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and pay of the garrisons ; as also the numbers of 

these last in time of peace. 

Article 7 regulated the commerce and separate 

flags of the States ; and Articles 8 and 9 related to 
L the formalities of the treaty. Certamly this docu- 

ment, to which* is appended the signatures of so 
i , many celebrated personages, is sadly confirmatory 
i[. of the famous saying of the Swedish statesman : — 
"wiA how little wisdom the world is governed." 
! It began hy proclaiming the complete independence 
i.. of the Islands^ and then quietly proceeded to place 
r them completely at the mercy of England. It does 
r. not argue much for the political acumen of Count 

Gapodistrias, that he appears to have sincerely be- 
1 Ueved that the freedom and independence of his 
j country was really established by the Treaty of 
[ Paris. According to the ideas of some Ionian and 

French authors, England was merely to defend the 
; Islands with her navies and armies, permitting the 
; lonians to do whatever they pleased in theu* own 
. mtemal affairs. If they chose to renew those 
' internecine conflicts, which had compelled the first 
' Septinsular Republic to appeal to the Russian Em- 
t peror, it was to be nothing to England. If the 
' ancient Venetian system of corruption, venality^ 
1 and tyranny, were re-established, England was to 

look on calmly; content simply to defend the 

Islands from foreign aggression. It has been 
; already shown that the framers of the Treaty of 
^ Paris could never have contemplated such complete 

i VOL. I. Q 
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iiiucpuiidcueu, as too mauy lonians fondly antici- 
pated for their small country.* The only fear of 
the then most influential of all the Continental 
gtateonen, Prince Mettemich, must have been lest 

England should grant the Islands too democratic a 
CQnstitution.f The past hiatory of the Islands had 
convinced the Conservative European statesmen, 
that the lonians were as little able to govern as 
they were to defend themselves. Indeed, the. 
Congress of Sovereigns must have believed that it 
had been unusually liberal in leaving the future 
destiny of the Islands in the hands of the freest of; 
European governments. There was, moreover, a \ 
significant omission in the treaty. A free kad I 
independent State, withoui a King, is assuredly a 
Eepublic ; and the lonians were to the last fond of 
crilliiig their Islands ''the Septinsular llepublic/' 
But the word Republic is not to be found in any 
of the nine articles of the Treaty of l^uris, Avhicli 
so repeatedly name the King of Great Britain. 2^or 
is there any clause permitting au appeal against his : 
Majesty's decisions being made to tibie powers who 

* Coimt CapodiAtriaa's memorandom was ntbet conitised and even adf- < 
contradictorjr, in r^;aid ta Ilia ylewa ef the degree of interference to be exer- 
cised by the Protectorate. In one place he says that the latter ** ne devrnit 
permettre dans aucun cas, h, ses agens de prendre nne pnrt imm^iatc ^ la 
confection des lois, ou h radministration du pays.'" Later he declares that 
'* ia. puissance protectrice doit pouvoir ^'assurer d'une mani^re reelle et posi- 
tiTO qne lea l^gUIatenra et lea genrenaaa n'ont d*atitre bat et d'antre iiit«- 
tion en ex^utant lea fonctioBB de lenra placaa, que de Qpnaollder la proap^rii^ 
deleur patrie." 

t " C'eat dans cette vue que la constitution n ete rp^lirree lor^sque 1m 
maximes de la veilla Europe d'une c6t<5, et I'^tat iuteneur des lies d« rautrc 
nMtait pas fait pour favoriser les ide'ea lib^rales." — JJetails aur Corjou, liaroo 
TheotQkj. 
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signed the convention. This view of the case ac- 
tuated the Primary Council in forming the consti- 
tution of 1817. If the intention on the part of 
the allies had been to require from the protecting 
power some observance of the forms of liberty and 
independence, with very little of thdr reality, then 
the treaty would have been comprehensible. But 
in that case Count Capodistrias would not have 
appended his signature to it without a remon- 
strance. Relying too much on the plain terms 
of the first article, he deceived himself as to the 
geneipal tenor of the treaty. There can be no 
doubt that, from the beginning, the British Go- 
vernment must have felt that practically the Seven 
Islands had become complete dependencies of 
Great Britain. With every intention to act with 
j ustice, it required time, experience, and more local 
knov\rledge than they then possessed, for the Eng- 
lish Ministers to decide with confidence as to the 
amount of liberty and of self-government that 
might be safely bestowed on the Islands. They 
had to consider the happiness and prosperity of 
the people committed to their charge ; and also the 
safety of a strong fortress like Corfu, then consi- 
dered of little less importance than Gibraltar or 
Malta. For its possession completed the command 
of the Mediterranean, and greatly increased the 
influence of Great Britain in the east of Europe. 
The ignorance prevailing in England regarding the 
Islands, and the indifference of Parliament, and of 

g2 
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the public to distant foreign dependencies (espe- 
cially when small), has ever given great importance 
to the individual occupying the post of Lord High 
Commissioner, to which the vagueness of the 
Treaty of Paris had given almost unlimited powers. 
But, above all, the first Lord llii;h Commissioner 
had an important and difficult task to perform ; he 
had, in fact, to create an entirely new government 
— ^almost a new state. True, he would be re- 
sponsible to the Colonial Minister, and eventually 
to Parliament ; but experience has proved both in 
his case, and in that of his successors, how very 
nominal such responsibility may be. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider that the differeiices of 
language, religion, and customs, render it difficult 
for all at a distance, and for many even on the 
spot, to understand the true merits of the local 
questions and disputes that constantly arise. In 
despair of arriving at the truth, amidst tliat con- 
flict of evidence, which is more common among^st 
Greeks than amongst any other people, the English 
Ministers have usually saved themselves much 
anxiety and .trouble, by confiding entirely in the 
Lord High Commissioner of the day. When a 
gentleman of ability, long employed in the Islands, 
published his opinion a few years ago, that the 
history of the Ionian Islands was the history of 
the Lord High Commissioners, he by no means 
exaggerated the case as regai*ds the English Pro- 
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tectorate.* He, in fact, only repeated 'in other 
words what Sir Charles (then Colonel) Napier had 
published many years previously.! 

The first Lord High Commissioner was the 
Honourable Sir Thomas Maitland, brother to the 
Earl of Lauderdale. He was a general officer, and 
abeady Governor of Malta4 He was a man of 
great abilities, and much respected ; but his energy, 
resolution, and soldierlike frankness, would ha^e 
attracted more admiration, had they not been 
counterbalanced by an excessive coarseness and 
roughness of language and manner, which made 
him many enemies. But even these could find no 
fault in his morals, excepting with regard to the 
extraordinary lengths to which he carried his hos- 
pitable conviviality. To a temperate race like the 
Greeks, this weakness appeared very despicable; 
but it was undoubtedly the fault rather of the age 
than of the man. In fact, as is well known, hard 
drinking was, fifty years ago, exceedingly fashion- 
able in Great Britain and Ireland. A gentleman 
in those days who wished to be honored by high- 
bom beauty, was obliged to show that he could 
drhik at least two bottles of port after dinner 

♦ Sir George Bowcn, in a pamphlet published in 1851. 

f Colonel Napier, in his Cokmies," thus expressed himself: "The Ionian ' 
Islands are called independent states ; but must be considered as a eolqny be- 
longing to England, with a constitiitioii of their own, that renders the Lord 
High Commissioner perfectly despotic. Me U ihrrfcre ihepertonfrom w&im 
oil the (jood and all tite tvU acts of the Government emanaU^ 

X In Alalta be was styled " King Tom,'* lu conseqaence ol his detennined 
sad despotic character. 
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without inconvenience ; but to acquire tliis power 
of endurance milch practice was doubtless neces* 
sary. Noble and even illustrious personages were 
sometimes found under the table, to which on the 
previous eveniug they had sat down with the 
dignity and decorum suited to their rank and 
position. In the case of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
political animosity has exaggerated a defect, which 
wKs but too common to his contemporaries gene- 
rally. 

Sir Thomas Maitland arrived in Corfu in 
February, 1816. He took over the government 
from General Sir Robert Campbell, and continued 
for some time to rule the Islands witii an auto- 
cratic authority similar to that exercised by his 
predecessor. Indeed, he went further, for he abo- 
lished the Senate, ^vliich Sir Robert Campbell and 
even the French Imperial Government had re- 
spected, at least in form. Before taking any steps 
to grant a constitution, he spent some months in 
visiting the Islands, and making himself acquainted 
with their wants and the condition of the inha- 
bitants. In the mean time he permitted no public 
expresdon of opinion, whether by the press or 
otherwise. He consulted a few of the principal 
people, but formed his own plans. He adopted 
very decided^ the opinion that the people were 
wholly unfit for constitutional government, in the 
British sense of the words.* His natural character, 

* Count CapodiBtrias protested to the English Government against the 
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wJiich was very despotic, doubtless iufluenced his 

j udgmeiit ; but facts and experience in some degree 
justified his determination. He resolved to pre- 
pare the lonians for that future poUtical freedom 
±br which he deemed them as yet unlit, but to 
maintain for the present a dictatorship in his own 
liands. Sir Thomas Maitland proceeded to England 
to make his report, and to obtain instructions, and 
lie appears to have received full power to carry out 
liis plans. 

The 4th article of the Treaty of Paris autho- 
Tized the Lord High Conmiissioner to regulate the 
£orms for convoking a Legislative Assembly, the 
operation of which he was to direct in order to 
draw up a new constitutional charter. The spirit 
of this article certainly required that the Assembly 
should really represent the people; but the in- 
distmct letter left all to the discretion of the Lord 
High Commissioner. The total number of voters 
at that period was only about three or four hun- 
dred in Corfu; and in the other islands propor- 
taonably less. Sir Thomas therefore resolved not 
to alter materially the manner of voting already 
in force ; as the small number of voters, still styled 
the noble electors, rendered it the ensier for him to 
carry out his plans. He determined that all future 
Assembhes should meet in the same manner as the 

'^e«potism of Sir Thomas Maitland; but when made President of Gnece, in 
he himself decided that tlie continental Greeks -vvere unlit 1- r constitu- 
tional liberty; and be was in Ibiii assassinated as a despot and enemy of 
Ubertjr. 
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first one was about to do, thus fixing beforehand a ^ 
part of that constitution which the Assembly was | 
summoned to establish. He began by forming a 
primary council of ten gentlemen and a president, 
in whom he could confide. The Primary Council 
was to draw up the rules by which the members 
of the Assembly were to be elected, and to pre- ' 
pare the constitutional charter, which was to be 
laid before them for adoption and approval. For, ; 
however unfit for self-government the lonians i 
might be, England was bound by the Treaty of 
Paris to grant some kind of constitution. Pro* ) 
bably the best practical government at the moment 
would have been one formed on the principle j 
which of old regulated the crown colonies, and ' 
composed of a governor and council* Half of the ^ 
council might have been named by the represen- 
tative of the crown, and half freely elected by a 
moderately extended constituency. By means of 
a president named by the Government, the ma- 
jority would have been secured to the English 
chief, whilst the influence of the public would 
still have been strongly felt in the council. But 
the Treaty of Paris rendered such a plan impos- 
sible. Determined, therefore, aa Sir Thomas was, , 
as to the necessity of a dictatorship, there remained \ 
no way but to give to the lonians the forms with- 
out the reality of freedom. But he was not con- 
tented with this, or else he would have been sa- 
tisfied, with securing to his Government a good 
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working majority. But as he had silenced the. 
press, so he determined that the voice of opposi- 
tion should not be heard in the new Assembly. 
On the 19th of September, 1816, he wrote a procla- 
mation, which was published in Greek and Italian,* 
setting forth his intentions. He began by acquaint- 
ing the lonians that it was not likely that Great 
Britain, to which had been granted the exclusive 
protectorate over the Islands, would tolerate re- 
volutionary measures in them. To oppose and 
overthrow these, had been, he declared, the prin- 
cipal work of the allies, and Great Britain had 
herself made many sacrifices to that end. The 
protecting power would give them such liberty as 
suited the circumstances of the lonians and the 
rights of the protection. He told them that ex- 
perience was the first requisite for good govern- 
m^t. He] condemned in strong terms the vices 
of the Venetian rule. He promised them to in- 
troduce good measures. He praised the Emperor 
Alexander for having saved the lonians, formerly, 
from themselves. But he condemned the consti- 
tution of 1803 as a proved misfortune and failure. 
The proclamation concluded with a compHmentary 
allusion to the Primary Council, which he was 
about to assemble at Corfu, and which was to be 
composed of gentlemen selected by the Lord High 
Commissioner, in the proportion of two from each 

* Tbe Italian versions, as the language hitherto chiefly used, is that which 
I have studied and quoted in most of the documentB of Uie earlier Lord High 
ConmiiiloiMn. ^ 
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of the three larger, and cue from each of the 
four smaller islanda. 

Sir Thoiiiiis ilaitland appomtedhis friend, Baron 
Theotoky,* President of the Primary Goundl. 
This Ionian, an amiable man, and a i>leasiiig author, 
haa been the object of much obloquy for the 
manner in which he supported the English Pro- 
tectorate in the Ifthmds. Certainly his zeal was 
well rewarded. J)ut nevertheless it is probable 
that the Baron really behered that the Protectorate 
of England, if despotically adniiiiistered in the 
first instance, would the more surely contribute to 
the prosperity and tranquiUity of his pour and dis- 
tracted country, where the hand of a master was 
imperatively necessary. 

Having assembled his Primary Council, Sir 
Thouijis Maitland addressed to it a discourse on the 
Srd of February, 1817 ; which was little else than 
a repetition of the proclamation which he had 
published the year b^ore, and was intended to 
prepare them for a small instalment of libert}' 
and power. He reminded them that^ by two 
articles of the treaty, the military occupation of 
the States was for ever granted to Great Britain, 
at whose mercy he insinuated that they were 
placed, but on whose generosity and love of justice 
he assured them that they could confidently rely. 

In this speech he justly condemned the manner 

* Son of the Count Spiridion liieoioky, ir^reiudeut oi ike Senate in the 
time of the Turin and Bmnuis. 1 
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^ in wliicli the constitution of 1803 had caused the 
judges to be elected by the people, just like the le- 
gislators ; and he declared that in future all judicial 
arraQgements must be left to the executive. He 
expressed his regret that at the approaching elec- 
tion of the L^iahitarey he could not allow of an un- 
. limited freedom of choice. He added, that to the 
' welfare of the masees the forms of goyemment were 
not important, but that their happiness and pros- 
it* perity depended on its snbstantial acts and benefits. 
; He promised practical reforms and improvements, 
' and especially the distribution of vigorous and im- 
. partial justice. Finally, the Lord High Commis- 
' ^oner claimed the merit of not taking advantage of 
that clause of the Treaty of Paris, which directed 
a convention to be made with the Ionian State for 
. the payment of the expenses of the forts and gar- 
risons. He probably ielt that the revenue of the 
Islands could not, consistently with their prosperity, 
bear so great a burden.* 

After a polite reply from the President Theotok)'', 
the Primary Council commenced its duties, which 
were to carry out the plans of Sir Thomas Maitland 
in convoking the first Legislative Assembly. The 
following were the principal details. The As- 
sembly was to consist of forty members ; of these, 

* A parilomentaxy fetnm, called fot SOIh of June, 1 8G3, states that the 
payments for militanr protection commencetl in 1818/* But Sir Charles 

Napier, an excellent authority, states thfit Sir Thomas Maitland only charged 
the Ionian Unaaces with the lodging of troops. Sir Frederick Adam addfd 
^ ' 1 great smn for fortilicutxunb and other miiilitry expeiiaed, eancLioaed uy ius 
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the President and members of the Primary CoiuicU 
were to form eleyen integral members. The re- | 
maining twenty-nine were to be chosen by the 
electors from the double lists of candidates,* drawn 
up by the Primary Council, who were the mere 
servants of the Lord High Commissioner. But even 
this small power of selection from a double Ust, 
nominally left to the voters, was not really exer- 
cised. The Government candidates were every- 
where elected without opposition. The Islands re- 
turned members as follows : 

Corfu 7 

Cephalonia 8 

Zante 7 

Santa Maura 4 

Ithaca 1 

Cerigo 1 

Paxo 1 

Total .... 29 
The electors voted openly, Sir Thomas Maitland 

having, by his own authority, abolished the ballot. 

The Assembly met on the 2^rd of April, 1817, in 
the palace of the Lord High Commissioner, then 
situated in the citadel. His Excellency made them 
a characteristic speech. He proposed that the 
Primary Council should constitute itself into a f 
committee of the Assembly, and lay before it ia 

* This idea of the double list was not original in Sir Thomas MaitlarJ. 
An Ionian, acting as the Russian Plenipotentiary in 1803, had been the unt 
to cnry out tlw iiiaaam in q;iiMtioii. Vide page 65 of Hie InCvodnolloii. 
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due form the constitutional charter. He promised 

to assist the Assembly personally in its labours, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris. And, finally, he congratulated them on the 
fact that the day of their meeting was the festival 
of St- George, the patron saint of England, who 
was also honored in the Islands^ though on a dif- 
ferent date. 

The President replied immediately by a flattering 
speech. Two days later, on the 2oth of April, the 
Baron Theotoky addressed the Assembly on the 
subject of the opening speech of the Lord High 
Commissioner. He declared that ever since Pro- 
vidence had brought to these Islands " that incom- 
parable mon^' (as he styled Sir Thomas Maitland), 
he had been busily employed in planning their wel- 
fare. He painted a glowing picture of the benefits 
about to be derived from his sway. The restora- 
tion of internal peace and security, the inviolability 
of property, the cessation of class dissensions, the 
equal distribution of justice, the diminution of im- 
posts, were all liberally promised. Finally, the 
Baron announced 'Hhe production of a constitu- 
tional charter, which would be a perpetual gua- 
rantee to them of that independence which the 
Treaty of Paris had bequeathed to them as an 
honorable patrimony " 

After this bold beginning, the Baron gave them 
a sketch of the intended constitution. The execu- 
tive was to be vested, under the Lord High Oommis- 
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sioner, in a Senate with a President, u Greek, who 
was to iiave the title of Highness* £ach of the 
four larger islands was to furnish one member to 
the Senate, that is^ to the Government. The three 
smaller islands were in succession to furnish one 
member. The Senate, besides being the executive, 
had certain legislative functions. Its consent, as 
well as that of the Lord High Commissioner, was 
required to any bills to be passed by the Assembly. 
The latter was to hold the purse-strings oi the 
State, and the civil list was to be annuaUj^ fixed 
The Parliament was to nominate the Senate under 
certain conditions, and the Senate was to name the 
judges and the heads of administration in all the 
Islands. The municipalities were to be elected by 
the people. The Greek religion and the Greek 
language were to be placed above the religion and 
language of the protecting State. Lastly, their be- 
nevolent protector would not burden tliem witL 
the expense of ihe troops. Bajx)n Theoto]^ thai 
very sensibly and logically told them, that the name 
of independence^ in an absolute sense, oould not 
be applied to a nation which could neither defend 
itselt^ nor make peace and war with other powera 
He recommended them to be contented with the 
limited independence which the protecting power 
was mlling to accord to them. 

Of ail the promises held out in this speech, that 
of not burdening the Islands with the cost of the 
troops and garrisons^ waa^ as £m: as regards tiie 
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powers of the Assembly, ike onLj one iulfilled by 
Sir Thomas Maitland's constitution.* Tlie veto oi 
his ExceUency was of univeiBal application ; and in 
its effects, when he chose to exercise it, it made 
him absolutely despotic. As the ccmstltution of 
1817 imderwent some modification in 1850, it will 
not be necessary here to give all its details. A few 
specimens of its provisions will show the tenor of 
the whole, and establish the complete autocracy of 
tiie Lord High Commissioner. The Legislative As- 
sembly, as has been already shown, were the nomi- 
nees<if the Primary Council, themselves the nominees 
of the Commissioner. This packed Assembly elected 
tibe senators. But his Excellency could use his 
yeto against any senator. In that case, the Assembly 
elected again; but the Lord High Commissioner 
could again employ his veto. After the second veto, 
his Excellency was empowered to send two names 
to the Assembly, which was compelled to elect one 
of them. But a packed Parliament was not likely 
to give much trouble. The King in Council could 
alone dissolve the Assembly before the expiration of 
its regular term of five years. 

The President of the Senate was nominally the 
head of the State. He was appointed by the King 
of England, and he had a double vote in the Senate. 

* Count Capodistrias made repeated protests against the constitution of 
1817 as directly contrary to the Treaty of Paris. But his representations had 
AO effect either with Sir Thomas ICaiUand or with the liiilstem of England. 
Be wee looked upon as the strong partiBan of Biistia, bi whose diplomaUc 
svfiee he had been so laog emplofed. 
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He was styled his Highness the President, and the 
constitution decreed to him the same honors as to 
the Lord High Commissioner. But he owed his 
appointment to the King's representative, whose 
rocommendation was decisive. Nor was that all. 
Whilst the other senators were appointed for five 
years, the President of the Senate was appointed 
only for two years and a half. At the end of that 
period, the Lord High Commissioner could either 
renew his appointment, or name a new president. 
This rule has never been modified* It is, therefore, 
needless to say that the Presidents of the Senate 
have ever been only the fii^t and confidential ser- 
vants of the Lord High Commissioner. The Senate, 
when the Assembly was not sitting, had the power 
of making provisional laws, and of carrying on the 
expenditure till a new budget was voted. 

The appointment of the President of the Assembly 
was scarcely less important than that of President 
of the Senate ; for though nominally elected by the 
members of the Assembly, he was equally, by the 
double veto of his Excellency, a servant of the Go- 
vernment. 

The same perpetual negation acted similarly as 
regards the regents of the Islands, nominally ap- 
pointed by the Senate. And means were taken to 
make the municipalities, nominally elected by the 
people, equally the nominees of the Government 
Moreover, the presidents, whose ostensible duties 
were only to observe and check the local govern- 
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matit8, really governed the subordinate islands in 
the time of Sir Thomas Maitland, subject only to 
the orders of the Lord High Commissioner. The 
appointments of the judges also, nominally made 
by the Senate, were likewise in the hands of his 
Excellency. The constitution, however, made a 
certain difference between the appointments of 
regents and that of judges. Regents were to 
Tacate their appointments at the end of their five 
years of office, but the judges were to continue in 
the exercise of their functions till they were either 
reappointed or replaced. This difference was, doubt- 
less, meant as a homage to the maxim, that judges 
should always be immovable, except for miscon- 
duct or inefficiency. In the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, the comipt venality of the tribunals in 
the time of Venice, had left sufficient traces in the 
morals of . the inhabitants to render it impossible 
to trust entirely to the virtue of Ionian judges.* 
But while reserving to himself the power of pu- 
Jiishing corrupt or imjust judges by deprivation of 
•office, he yet marked his approval of the general 
principle of the independence of judges, by holding 
^ut the prospect of reappointment to such as did 
their duty. 

The Supreme Council of Corfu remained to the 
^t as appointed by Sir Thomas Maitland. It was 

* Count Capodistrias was of the aame opinion. In bis memorAHdain of 
}' to Lord Castlereagh, he wrote, alluding to the admlnistratioii of jiutSoe 
/' the loQinQ lalandf, Elle est encore evelopp^ia dee tMbrei dooi 1* comait 
" nialic« et U oomption V^oitiemie.** 

VOU I. H 
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composed of two English and of two Ionian judges. 
Each of the four by turns annually acted as chief 
justice. The two lonians were subject to the same 
laws of appointment as the inferior judges, but 
their high pontion and character usually made 
their reappointment, at the end of each quin- 
quennium, a mere matter of course.* The Lord 
Higii Commissioner and the President of the Senate 
were made extraordinary members of the Supreme I 
Court ; and, as the numbers were thus made even, | 
his £xceUen<7 was giyen a double vote. I 
By the constitution the powei-s of the high 
police were placed in the hands c£ the Lord High 
Commissioner and the Commander of the Forces, 
Practically this power has been ^erdaed solely by 
the former. Had the Islands, wliilst under Britiili 
protection, been involved in war, the authority of 
the Commander of the Forces over the police 
would, doubtless, have come into play. Bat thatj 
simple provision of the constitution (certainly not 
contemplated by the Treaty of Pans) has always 
been interpreted to give to the representative oi\ 
British protection full pow«^ in cases of emer- 
gency, of which he is to be sole judge, to banish to 
some rock, or out of the Islands altogether, any 
man he pleased, no matter w hat his rank or posi- 
tion. During the first thirty years of the Proteo* 

Hm aadeiit PemiAng, mtntkntd by Htrodotu, netgaiaed fbit B ec mritj 
of secuciiig the isdepeDdence of judges. The royal j«dg» an wmn cboeea 
from among Persians, who contiDue in office mUl <Im «r «r« cmmeiti 

some it^tice,'' — Gary's Herodotia* 
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torate this power was frequently exerted by the 

Lord High Couiniissioners and their Residents in 
the most despotic and arbitrary manner. Cerigotto 
especially, a barren rock, inhabited by a few fisher- 
men, was the favourite place of arbitrary bamah- 

ment. The representatives of the Protectorate, 
ahnost without exception, have made use of the 
high police powers, which the first Lord High 
Commissioner appears to have assumed entirely of 
his own authority. 

The constitution of 1817 held out to the lonians 
the hopes of a boon which they greatly prized. It 
was decreed that Greek should be the future lan- 
guage of the law and of the Government, and that 
when the use of the Italian had ceased, English 
should be the only other language officially em- 
ployed. But, in spite of this promise, Italian con* 
til tiled for more than thirty years to be the official 
and legal language of the Islands. 

If it be impossible for an impartial writer to com- 
mend the manner in which Sir Thomas Maitland 
interpreted and carried out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris, let justice still be done to his 
memory. That he established an artful, but com- 
plete, despotism cannot be denied. Nevertheless, the 
general tenor of his rule merits high commen- 
dation. In judging of his conduct, the enormous 
difficulties of his task and position must be duly 
weighed. This can only be done by persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the past history of the 
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Ionian Islands, and the terrible ordeals of repeated 
bad Govemmeuts to which they have been sub- | 
jected for ages. At what period have the lonians ^ 
ever been happy, contented, and prosperous? If i 
not under the English Protectorate, assuredly the j 
question cannot be answered. A people who i 
cannot answer such a question is certainly de- j 
serving of compassion ; but, by their silence, they 
confess the difficulty of governing them. 

Let us impartially consider the measures adopted 
by Sir Thomas Maitland. He did not interfere 
greatly with the state of franchise, then the privi* | 
lege of a few, chiefly, if not entirely, nobles; 
because it was not his intention to begin by giving 
the people full freedom of voting. He believed a 
despotism necessary for their good, as it doubtless 
was agreeable to his own inclinations. But no 
Ionian who has any regard for truth has ever ^ 
denied the many and great benefits of his rale. | 
To mention them all in detail would weary the 
reader, but a few ore worthy of notice, and will 
suffice to prove the case. He broke the entail of 
fiefs, thus fisusilitatingthe sale of estates, and lessen- 
ing the influence of the nobles. He forbade usu- 
rious advances from landlord to tenants, and thus 
liberated the peasantry from a miserable bondage 
to the landlords.* He abolished, also, the mo- 
nopoly in oil, established by the grasping Govern- 
ment of Venice. He built bridges, and began tiie 

Jttryifi Bowtti| Nipiw. 
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construction of tliose excellent roads, which, in a 
Greek country, strike, all intelligent travellers with 
surprise and admiration.* He, moreover, abo- 
lished the direct taxes, raUiiig the revenue chiefly 
on exports and imports ; though he erred in raising 
to nearly twenty per cent the duty on currants. 

nerce increased under Ids rule ; but this was, 
undoubtedly, partly owing to circumstances not 
nnder his control, such as the destruction of cur- 
rants in the Morea, which raised the value of the 
idand currants. He abolished the corrupt systein 
of iarming the Church lands by individuals, and 
increased the revenue by transferring their ma- 
^^^ment to Government. He also suppressed aU. 
disorders, and comparatively put an end to the 
once frequent (and in some islands almost daily) 
assassinations. By means of his excellent police 
lue and property became almost as secure as in the 
iBOSt civilized counti'u s. Above all, he enforced 
^th a resolute hand the impartial distribution of 
justice. He instructed, encouraged, and supported 
^ Residents in the subordinate islands in carry- 
out measures of beneficence and justice similar 
to his own. Assuredly, the Ionian Islands pros- 
pered under his sway. He has, however, been 
fre(juently condemned for creating too many Go- 
^rnment offices, with salaries on a scale unpre- 
^dented for so poor a country. With regard to 

* Vide the travels of the American, Mr. Taylor, and those of the French- 
^ Meian. Lacotur, About, and Grenier. I baj nothiiig of tbe dosois of 
tertUen who hvn written to tho same effBot 
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the numerous pofitB^ these not made merely 

to increase his influence. He wisiied, with wise 
presci^icey to mitigate an evil which, more than 
any other, ha^s nrnde the British Protectorate un- 
popular with the lonians. The great complaint of 
the educated youtli under English rule has ever 
been the want of a profession. They had before 
them no military, or naval, or diploioatic, or 
clerical career, such as British youths can aspire 
to obtain. The English occupied the first three, 
and few educated Greeks wiU entar the Church. 
Moreover, there was no opening for commercial 
pursuits. Thus, the idleness of which the lonians 
have been accused was, in a great measure, less 
their &ult than thdr misfortuna 

In augmenting the salaries, the object of Sir 
Thomas was to put a stop to the once universal 
prevalence of bribery and corruption under the 
small salaries of the Venetian system. But he 
carried his remedy to very extravagant lengths.* 
His successors greatly reduced these emplo3^ents 
in number and salary, mth the result only of 
increased discontent amongst the rising generation, 
who could not all be advocates and doctors — ^the 
only careers open to the Ionian youth. Thus, the 
active, industrious, and aaibitious, who were re- 
duced to idleness and despair, were tempted to 

* One case will serve as a sample. The President of the Senate, in the 
time of the Bossian Protectorate, was allowed 1515 doUara yearly, Sir Thomas 
Mtltlaad flzed tlM lalaiy of fbe Icvtuiate Banii Xteotoky at ditto. 
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become political denaagogues and unscrupulous ilat- 
terers of the mob.* 

With regard to the expenses of maintaining a 
large and highly-paid Government establishment^ 
Sir Thomas Maitland was enabled to meet them 
easily, by omitting to propose the convention re- 
garding the charges for the ibrts aud garrisons, 
which he was authorized to make with the Legisla- 
ture. His heavy civil list made, indeed, such a 
convention impossible. 

The unpopularity which ahnost invariably at- 
tends despotic rule was enhanced, in the case of 
the first Lord High Commissioner, by external 
political events. Parga was still considered by the 
lonians as a dependency of Corfu; and they were 
very indignant to find that, by the arrangements 
of the Congress of A'^ienna, it was to be ceded to 
Turkey, in virtue of a previous trealy. As the 
inhabitants of Parga were determined not to 
become the subjects of Turkey, they had to 
abandon their property, as weU as their country, 
and to take refuge in the Ionian Islands. The 
compensation of nearly 150,000/., agreed to between 
the Lord High Commissioner and the Turkish 
Grovemment, was considered insufficient. The 
Lord High Commissioner was also blamed for the 

* Not only France and Russia, but even Yenice (as has been shown in the 
introduction), opened to the Ionian youths careers in arms and diplomacy, 
which have been almost entirely dosed to them under the Protectorate of 
Onat Britain. 
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surrender of Parga itself with which event he had 

nothing to do, except to obey orders. 

The discontent^ caused partly by the complete 
denial of effective political rights, .and partly by 
that restitessnesB and impatience of foreign role 
coininon to all Greeks, manifested itself on several 
occasions. In October, 1819, riots occurred at 
Santa Maura, wliere the people refused to pay the 
taxes for the canaL Troops arrived from Corfu, 
as II reinforcement of the military detachment ; and 
Sir Frederick Stovin, the iiesident, speedily restored 
order, but not without bloodshed.* 

The Greek War of Independence gave especial 
trouble to the English local Government. Tlds 
event naturally occasioned the greatest excitement 
in the Ionian Islands. The Cephalonians, espe- 
cially, took up the cause with enthusiasm; many 
of them proceeding to Greece, to take part in a 
movement fraught, as they fondly hoped, with the 
future regeneration of the whole Greek race. 

The sympathy with the revolution extended to 
England, where Lord Byron and other persons of 
distinction formed an association for the liberation 
of Greece. But the British Government of the day 
regarded the outbreak with a very unfavourable 
eye, from a jealousy of Russia; which was beUeved 

* Jenrli. In 1821 a petition circulated in Zante, the object of which was 
to limit the power of the Lord High COmmiirioiier. The nietter wae ipeecfflj 

BTippressed ; and the obsequious Assembly, by a resolution of the 8 th of May, 
suspended Coimt Anastatius Flamburinri from his office of member of Parilar 
mentf for having signed the same petition. 
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to imve excited the revolt from Turkey for her 
own selfish purposes. The Lord High Commis- 
sioner prodaiined a strict neutrality, under severe 
penalties* Bat his Excellencrjr^s subsequent acts 
justified the suspicion that he was strongly in- 
clined to &your the Turks ; and the indignation of 
the lonians knew no bounds. Many of them, in 
spite of prohibitory laws, left their country and 
took an active and distinguished part in the War of 
Independence. 

In 1821, Kolokotrones (who in 1806 had taken 
refuge in the Ionian Islands) left Zante to join the 
outbreak on the continent, in which he was destined 
to take so prominent a part. In the same year 
the Patriarch Gregorius was executed at Constan- 
tinople, and his body abandoned to the Jews (those 
victims and enemies of the Greek race), and treated 
with the greatest indignities. The crime of the 
Patriarch was his participation in the schemes of 
the Hetairists, that is, of the Greek race generally.* 
In Zante there were outbreaks excited by the 
priesta, in consequence of the sequestration of 
Church property for the use of Government. A 
Turkish brig of war was driven on shore at Zante 
in 1821, and attacked by the inhabitants. The 
English soldiers who were sent to escort the Turks 
to the lazaretto, were fired upon ; a few were killed, 
and their officer was wounded. In consequence, 
laartial law was proclaimed at Zante; the ring- 

• Ftnl«y*« BUtory Greece. Jervis. 
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leaders of the revolt were executed, and the pea- 
santry were afterwards disarmed.^ 

Cerigo was the same year the scene of a most 
horrible outrage upon some Turks, chiefly women, 
who had taken reiuge in the island, and who were 
all massacred after undergoing the most disgraceful 
treatment. Here again the detachment of soldiers 
was attacked, and one of them killed; for this 
outrage five Cerigots were tried, condemned, and 
executed.! 

A.D. 1822-3. — The firmness and ability of the 
Resident, Colonel (afterwords Sir Charles) Napier, 
kept Cephaionia comparatively tranqml. His 
popularity was augmented by. the knowledge on 
the part of the inhabitants, that although he was 
obliged to enforce the neutrality, he yet sympa- 
thized A\ itk the Greek cause. Lord Bj^on arrived 
in the island on the 11th of Decemb^, 1823, and 
stayed there some months before proceeding to 
Greece, to close his romantic career at Missolonghi. 
Colonel Napier, as is well known, would gladly 
have held a command in the Greek army, had the 
Government been willing to grant him the neces- 
sary permission. He was for nine years Resident 
of Cephaionia, and he established a reputation as 
a ruler and benefactor far superior to that of any 
other Englishman who has ever been employed 
in the Islands throughout the English Protec- 
torate. But under Sir Thomas Maitland he was 

* FUiUy. t 
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only commencing his career of energy and useful- 
ness. 

Colonel Stovin and Lord Charles Fitzroy, the 
Besidents of Santa Maura and of Zante, also did 
honor to their appointments, though they could 
not be compared to Napier. Lord Charles Fitzroy 
conferred a signal benefit on the town of Zante, by 
supplying it plentifully with water by means of 
an aqueduct ; the inhabitants having hitherto de- 
pended entirdy upon tanks for the use of that in- 
dispensable article. Those only who have lived in 
hot climates can fuUy appreciate the value of such 
a boon. 

The hnandal measures adopted by the £rst Lord 
High Commissioner were, generally speaking, emi- 
nently successful. His expenditure was always 
considerably below his income, and at his death, 
alter eight years of admiaistration, he left behind 
him a total surplus of about IdO^OOO^.,"^ having 
originally found in the treasury only a few pence. 

On ike 17th of January, 1824, Sir Thomas Mait- 
land died of apoplexy at Malta, of which fortress 
he was governor. It is by no means easy to form 
a very exact idea of the estimation in which he was 
generally held by the lonians. If the nobles were 
offended by his attacks on the abuses committed by 
them as landlords^ and as feudal chiefii^ they, on the 

* 156,520/. in the Bt&tistics of an Ionian writer. Captain Jervia states the 
warn li 600,000 dollars. Colond Napier, nearer tbe time, calls it 130,000^, 
ai iB Om fast, irUcb tbooi «qaali 600,000 doUtii. 
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Other hand, had reason to be gratified by his not 

extending the franchisei and also by his render- 
ing their lives and property comparatively secure. 
By the nobles, also, the offices were chiefly held 
under his rule. The owners of property became, 
in fact, eventually the chief friends of the British 
Protectorate, and so continued to the very last. 
Keither was it possible for the peasantry to regard 
Sir Thomas Maitland in any other than a &vourable 
light, except in so far as the influence of the priest- 
hood and the cherished ideas of nationality were 
concerned ; for to the peasantry Sir Thomas was a 
great and undoubted benefactor. But his consti- 
tution gave them not the slightest power of ex- 
pressing their opinions, and in after years, when 
the benefits which had been received were for- 
gotten, their ignorance made them, on being sud- 
denly emancipated, an eai^ prey to the demagogues. 
These always represented the British Govermnent 
as the sole cause of all the evils, which are every- 
where inseparable from the accidents of nature and 
of life. 

Impartial persons must acknowledge that Sir 
Thomas Maitiand was not justified in making 
himself, without any true consent on the part 
of the lonians, a completely despotic ruler, 
imder the transparent form of a pretended 
constitutional government Yet it is not evi- 
dent that he could in any other manner have 
conferred on them the many mat^ial benefits 
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which distingoished his government It is also 

generally allowed that the scheme which he adopted 
became an excellent school for the political educa- 
tion of the people. But it must be owned that 
Great Britain, as the model free goyemment of 
Europe, was placed in a false position by the con- 
stitution of 1817, which no honest man could pre- 
tend to be strictly in accordance witli tlu Treaty 
of Paris. A taint of injustice and of tyranny 
thenceforth adhered to the Protectorate of Great 
Britain, which was, as far as regarded the lonians, 
destined to counterbalance much of the effects of 
an enhghtened distribtition of many substantial 
benefits. Sir Thomas Maitland, however, believed 
that the Islands were for ever practically annexed 
to Great Britain, and that his main business was to 
secure by skilful measures that military possession 
which was xmsupported by the natural props of 
nationahty, customs, and religion. 

It was evident to him after the Greek revolution, 
that the political liberty of the lonians would be 
incompatible with the interests, as he understood 
them, of the Protectorate. So that he was even 
less inclined at the dose of his career than he had 
been at the beginning, to grant liberal measures to 
the Islanders. It must be also remembered, that 
attacliiiig a great importance to the possession of 
Gorlu, Sir Thomas Maitland, in common with the 
lest; of the world, never contemplated that a period 
would arrive when Great Britain would voluntarily 
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cede to another power one of the strongest naval 
and military posts in the irorldL Strict justice was 
therefore sacrificed to political expediency. 

After his death, a circular t^ple of small di- 
mensions was ralbi^d. in his honor in the south of 
the Esplanade at GorAi, a memorial which he de- 
servedly merited, from the substantial benefits con- 
ferred by his rule. The parade-ground at Cepha- 
Ionia is likewise ornamented by a statue of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the only statue existing in that 
island. It stands on a piece of natural rock, but 
is not a work of any merit. On the contrary, it 
is a striking example of the degenerate state <^ art 
in modem Greece. 
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CHAPTEii 11. 

OMIHAL Snt TSBDBtaCK ABAM, SECOND LOBB HIGH 

COMMISSIONEJa. 

[1824 TO 1832.] 

Sir IMterick Adam's Policy— Supplies Corfu with Water— His Conduct to 
Cokael Napiei^Napier in Cepluikiiia— His Mode of giving Satisfactions- 
Sir F. Adaiii*s Beddents— Difficult PositioiL of the PM»tectorate— Sir Fre- 
derick's love of Pomp— His ExtraTagance— His Police— High Police used 
by Napie^*^Iljllst Judg es K q;>ier*8 sole Fafluie-»% F. Aden Uaster of 
the Snate— His FiBaaee»*^Pre8eBt and Statue— Supports the Aiistocraejr 
—Hie looiaa Kobles. 

ilAjoE-GENEBAL SiR Fbbderick Adam was ap- 
pointed to sacceed Sir Thomas Maitlaiid. He had 
been for some years second in command of the 
troops, and in tiie occasional absence of his chief 
iit Lis government of i\Ialta, Sir Frederick had had 
tanpoiary charge of the dvil govenunent of the 
Islands. Whilst liis position had been one of com-- 
parativefy' little responsibility, he had associated on 
intimate terms with tlic intelli^j^ent and agreeable 
nobles of Corfu. This circumstance is said to have, 
affected his conduct as Lord High Commissioner, 
and to have thrown him into the hands of the 
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feudal party. For this he has been condemned by 
some writers^* but although his predecessor had 
done good service in putting down feudalism, as 
well as the tyranny exercised over the peasantry, 
still it may be doubted whether it was a wise act 
entirely to destroy the influence of the nobles. 
For in a constitutional monarchy it has ever 
been found necessary to have an influential no- 
bility between the king and the people, to guard 
against the extremes both of democracy and of 
despotism. But whether on public or on private 
grounds, or from a mixture of both, it is certain 
that the second Lord High Commissioner favoured 
the aristocracy, by whom, consequently, he has 
ever been deemed the best and most popular of 
the English rulers. In his general policy, howev^er, 
he imitated Sir Thomas Maitland, canning on the 
improvements commenced by the latter, and ori- 
ginating others himself. Good roads were made 
in Corfu, in Zante, and also in Cephalonia.f In 
the last named island, however, the chief credit of 
these, and other public works, was due to the Re- 
sident, Colonel Napier, who for some time was cor- 
dially supported by the Lord High Commissioner. 
The formation of good roads is a matter of great 
importance ; for it has ever been foimd to be one of 
the most efficient and speedy means for civilizing a 
country, and for ensuring it^ order and prosperity. 
Sir Frederick Adam supported schools also, and 
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increased their number ; but the greatest benefit 
conferred by him on the Corfiots, was undoubtedly 
the supplying of the capital with abundant water. 
Like the Ionian Islands generally Corfu had been 
notorious for ages for the scarcity of fresh water. 
As early as the year 1352^ Boccaccio^ in his novel 
of "Landolfo Buffolo," notices this fact; for he de- 
scribes a Oorfiot woman as employed in cleaning 
"her kitchen utensils with sand and salt waters* 

A.D. 1824. — ^When Sir Frederick Adam began 
his rule, water was brought into Corfu by car- 
riers from Potamo, three miles off ; and was sold 
as regularly as the produce of the gardens, or of 
the fields. The success of Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
the Resident of Zante, in suppl3dng that to^vn 
mth water, was an example that demanded imita- 
uon in Corfu. But in Zante the task was com- 
paratively easy, fresh springs being situated close 
to the town. In Corfu it was far otherwise, for 
there the water had to be conveyed from a great 
distance. From the springs of San Nicolo, on the 
iieights above the village of Benitza, four hundred 

' feet above the level of the sea, dear and beautiful 
water flows. One of these springs was selected to 

I supply Oorfa. The distance is about seven miles. 
The formation of the aqueduct was an undertak- 
ing of great difficulty and expense. It is said to 

* " Rudolfo .... pervenne al lito delF Tsola di Gurfo, dove una povera 
feminetU, per yentura suoi stovii^ con la rena, e con l acaua taka lavavu e 

VOL. I. I 
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have cost thirty thousand pounds.* It was ac- 
complished in 1831, and was a work of which 

the Lord High Commissioner might be justly 
proudL 

In imitation of Sir Thomas Maitland, Sir Fre- 
derick Adam would not grant any j&eedom to the 
press; nor permit any journal to be published, 
with the exception of the Government Gazette^ in 
Corfu. Colonel Napier^ the able Resident of 
Cephalonia, endeavoured to obtain permission for 
Captain Kennedy, his secretary, to establish a 
lithographic press, for the convenience of the 
local GoY^nment. But Sir Frederick Adam was 
horrihed at such an idea, which was therefore 
abandoned.f Although his Excellency had at first 
acknowledged the great services of his Resident, yet, 
after a few years, he became very jealous of him, and 
of the well-merited fame which he had acquired. He 
therefore commenced against him a series of petty 
annoyances; J whilst his support of his measures 
grew every day colder. Colonel Napier had con- 
ferred countless benefits, both material and moral, 
on the Cephalonians. Koads, skilfully constructed, 
were opened in evuiy direction. Good schools 
were established. Unjust judges were detected and 

* Dr. Davy's Ionian Islands. | iSapier. 

'l Amongst otlier things, Sir IMflEkk Adisi ordered Gokiid Kapier, then 
at the head of the dvil as well as mflitaiy government of Cephalonia, to 
share of his mutto^ioit wMch it was not the r^gnlatioii for vataaiij officers 
then to wear* 
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punisiied; whilst the good were encouraged and 
supported. Feudalism was suppressed with vigour ; 
and the peasantry were protected from the tyranny, 
and from the usurious capacity of the landlords. 
Finally, life and property attained to a security 
hitherto unknown in the island. 

To fit himself, moreover, for the post of Resi- 
dent^ Colonel Napier not only learnt Italian, but 
even acquired a knowledge of modern Greek. 
Copies of letters written by him in both languages 
were found in his official books. The towns of 
Argostoli and Lixuri, to this day, are monuments 
of his skill, and of his indomitable energy and 
activity. The moles, court-houses^ markets, in 
both tOATOS, arc amongst the fraits of his exertions. 
To repeat the old classic saying, the stranger has 
but to look around, if he desire to see countless mo- 
numents of the famous Kesident. The Cephalonians 
have felt it needless to raise to his memory any par- 
ticular testimonial. No man, however, can make 
soch great changes as Colonel Napier did, without 
causing, for the time at least, great hostility. 
After nine years of a meritorious rule^ advantage 
was taken of his absence on leave in England to 
lettiove him from his Residency, in consequence 
of a petition got up by a disreputable minority ; 
aiany of whom had only too good reason for dread- 
ing the activity and honesty of the English ruler. 

It musty however, be confessed, in justice to Sir 

i2 
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Frederick Adam, that there were some faults on 
the other side also. The Napiers were notoriously 
always more fitted to cominand than to obey, and, 
though generous and indulgent as chiefe, they 
often proved themselves disobedient and unruly 
as subordinates. Moreover, Colonel Napier un- 
doubtedly indulged at times at Cephalonia in acts 
of arbitrary violence, which, however much they 
may be palliated under the circumstances, cannot 
be gravdy defended. On one occasion^ hearing 
screams, and learning that a titled Ionian was 
beating his wife, he rushed into the house, and 
inflicted on the spot, with his riding-wliip, a severe 
personal chastisement on the astonished husband. 
To be sure, he immediately afterwards sent to 
offer to the sufferer complete personal satisfaction. 
But the Ionian, ignorant of Western refinements 
in such matters, and unused to the pistol, refused 
to understand how the being shot at could fully 
atone for the disgrace of having been flogged. 

On other occasions, when his very excellent 
roads were being made by compulsory labour, 
Colonel Napier would jump off his horse, and by j 
the energetic use of his whip infuse unwonted ac- 
tivity into the idle labourers. But notwithstanding 
these and other minor defects, the name of Napier 
will always stand out unrivalled among the list 
of Englishmen who have figured in the Ionian 
Islands. Therefore, the disgrace of having dis- 
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missed such a man from office detracts considerably 

from the fame of Sir Frederick Adam. 

The firmness and justice of Napier had pre- 
served quiet in the early days of the Protectorate 
amongst the restless CephaLoniaos, who gave so 
much trouble to many of his successors.* Froni 
his departure may be dated the death-blow to the 
salutary position of Residents in the Islands. By 
the constitution of 1817, they were entitled to the 
same honours as the Lord High Commissioner. 
But Sir Frederick Adam, partly from a feeling of 
jealousy, and partly in deference to the aristocra- 
tic party, laboured to nullify the position and 
duties of the office. The Residents, therefore, 
soon became men of little influence in the Islands, 
where, as the representatives of the Lord High 
Commissioners, they still held the first rank, and 
were supposed to be the chief rulers. The Com- 
missioners themselves paid rare visits, and only 
for a few days, to the out-stations, so that after a 
time England could be said to be properly repre- 
sented only in Corfu ; the rulers of which attempted 
to manage tlie details of all the Islands. But as 
they were unequal to the task, the rein was given 
to local intrigues and injustices, and the British 

♦ On the 22nd of April, 1829, he wrote to Sir F. Adam: " Mj reasons for 
Mbg teeim are these. Our government is jott. Whatever its errors may 
H they are not intentional All our great proprietors of currants are 

shed to the English market ; the peasant and noble hate each other, so that 
coaapiracy cannot exist ; intrigue may, and does, but it Can do nothing against 
bfty^mets. After all, Cephalonia ia your weak point." 
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Govemment fell into contempt It was even sus- 

peeted at times of approvln^^ of the local anarcliy.* 
The small salaries of the Residents not permittiag 
them to show much hospitality, contributed to 
their greater isolation, and uselessness in the 
Islands. The result was that the Govemment 
became Greek without being nationah The false 
position of England, with reference to the Treaty 
of Paris, could be condoned only by practical 
benefits, resulting from the actual rule of English- 
men. If this were unnecessary, and if the Greeks . 
were quite fit to govern themselves, then in com- | 
mon honesty such a reform became necessary as 
should make the Ionian Govemment responsible to 
the nation; instead of being alternately the tool, 
or the deceiver, of the despotic British Gommis- 
sioners.f i 
But such a reform, since the temper of the | 
loaiuus had been shown during the Greek revolu- 1 
tion, could lead only to a constant demand for 
union with Greece. In short, if England were 
resolved to keep the Islands, and at the same time 
to ciiforcu good government, the only plan was 
that of Sir Thomas Maitland ; namely, to rule ac* . 

* Of course this suspicion was absurd ; but knowing the irresistible power ; 
of England, the people in the snboidinate islands naturally hdd the English 
Govemment responsible for all the evils that it did not prevent. 

f It is no disproof of despotism in Lord High Commissioners, that they 
have sometimes been the tools of others. The same mav be s^d of manv 
despotic kings and emperors in history, who were not thereby acquitted of 
(ho zespondbiUty whldi ottadifli to all daipolle MithorUy, 
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tively through the Lord High Commissioner and 
his Residents. The only wise alternaliye was to 
ronsent to the Union, as has been finally done in 
1863. 

To Sir Frederick Adam has been attributed the 
fault, that the magnificent schemes of education, 
for which the Earl of Guildford sacrificed so much 
time and money, led to no permanent beneficial 
result. But neither in number, civilizatioDj nor 
wealth, were the Islands at that time suited for 
the establishment of such an imiversity as that 
contemplated by the philanthropic, but eccentric, 
British peer.* Moreover, Sir Frederick could 
not be expected after Lord Guildford's death to 
accept a legacy which would tie down the Govern- 
ment to an expensive and doubtful undertaking. 
On a small scale, however, the latter carried on 
the plan at its own expense. The efforts of the 
Lord High Commissioner to establish colleges and 
sdiools have failed of complete success; chiefly 
through jealousy of English interference, and fipom 
the effects of religious prejudices. The young 
lonians have always preferred being educated in 
France, or Italy, or latterly at Athens, to attendiag 
the local schools and omiversities. 

Sir Frederick Adam was unfortunately too fond 
<€ pomp and display. It appears that he con- 
templated having a guard of lancers in Corfu, for 

♦ Davy, Jerril. 
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which he was justly ridiculed by Colonel Napier. 
But I cannot leom that he ever carried his design 
into effect. Sir Thomas Maitland, finding tlie olJ 
palace in the citadel too smaU, had built a large 
and handsome palace to the north of tte Esplanade. 
Sir Frederick, not contented with this, built another 
house of considerable dimensions, and called it the 
Casino* it was meant for a country house; but 
as it is but a little more than a mile from the 
town, it is useless in that capacity, and has rarely 
been occupied by the Commissioners themselves. 
The expense of this third palace was estimated ai 
20,000/» 

Sir Frederick Adam was the first to carry out the 
convention named in the Treaty of Paris, with 
which Sir Thomas Maitland had wisely dispensed. 
In seven years, it was calculated that 154,000/. 
were spent on the fortifications of Corfu, t Liberty 
throve as little imder the second as it had done 
under the first Lord High Conmiissioner, thougli 
the nobles had now more influence. As the Pri* 
mary Council with its double lists packed the As- 
sembly, and as the ballot had been abolished by the 
British Protectorate, even the small constituencies 
did not all use their votes* Colonel Napier calc^~ 
lated the electors ia Cephalouia at about 600 in ^ 

* Niipier. Subsequently the old palace in the citadel was conrcTted int^ 
the bouae ol the Commandir (d the FoxotiB, iMving two palacas lot the Com- 
missioner. 

t Ibid* 
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time ; but, he added, that 320 were the most who 

had ever voted since the abolition of the ballot 
He also pronomiced the system of police to be more 
harassing than that of Austria, with far less excuse 
for its severity. 

Sir Frederick Adam checked the road-making 
labours of Colonel Napier, by abolishing through- 
out the Islands the system of corvees^ or forced 
labour; and he substituted, as regarded Cepha* 
Ionia, a tax for tlic importation of cattle, without 
taking the trouble of inquiring from his Biesident 
the quantity of cattle imported. Long afterwards 
his Excellency learned that scarcely any cattle were 
ever sent to diat island. 

The poor peasants were still tried in the Italian 
language, which they could not understand, to the 
detriment of justice and of equity. This great evil 
was not destined to be entirely remedied for many 
years. 

The arbitrary high police powers were occa- 
sionally used by all the Lord High Commissioners. 
Early in 1829, Colonel Napier himself made use of 
them, to punish the destruction by goats of valuable 
trees in the Black Forest of Cephalonia. The goats 
were seized, but the o^vTiers assaulted the constable 
with stones^ and wounded him on the head. Napier 
knew that it was useless to send the case to the 
tribunals, on account of the wholesale peijury, 
which was then habitual He therefore himself 
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sentenced six of the olienders to a month's im- 
prisonment in jail with irons ; whilst he confiscated 
one-third of their goats ; all of which was approved 
by Sir Frederick Adam. 

The Lord High Commissioner, it maybe presumed, 
from the following specimen of his conduct^ was 
not eager either to discover or to punish unjust 
judges. Colonel Napier detected some glarii^gly 
disgraceful acts in A\Lich two Cephalonian judges 
were concerned* He had reason to believe that 
this was not a solitary case, but that private persons 
dared not come forward to accuse any judge. He 
iiiiinediately suspended the culprits from their 
oihces. But the Kegent of Cephalonia^ from friend- 
ship to the parties, or from timidity, did not sup- 
port the conduct of the Resident He stated that 
he feared that the friends of the culprits at Corfu 
were too powerf ul not to defend them well ; so that 
it would be useless to attempt to punish them. 
These offenders were eventually removed by 6ir F. 
Adam ; but they were not disgraced, nor prevented 
from again serving the Government.* 

It must be confessed, however, that Ionian judges, 
with the example of four centuries of corruption 
under the rule of Venice, and surrounded by the 
influence and importunities of friends^ have a most 
difficult position to mamtam, and must not be re- 
garded like judges in England. For the latter are 
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but little tempted to deviate £rom the paths of rec- 
titude ; and were they to do so, they would incur a 
social contempt more terrible than even the penal- 
ties of the law.* 

In consequence of the soil in most of the Islands 
being chiefly dedicated to the cultivation of cur- 
rants and oUves^ the com produced was never more 
than sufScient for oiie-tliird of the auDiial consump- 
tion of the inhabitants. Great inconvenience occa- 
sionally arose from its scarcity, which, in the event 
of war, would have be^ felt as a cause of weakness 
ajid embarrassment. * It was necessary always to 
import corn from Eussia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. In 1828, these supplies having he&a insuffi- 
cient, the Government of Cephalonia were obliged 
to apply to Corfu for a large supply of oom.f 

During the rule of Sir Frederick Adam, a Maltese 
colony was introduced into Cephalonia by Colonel 
Napier, with the intention of cultivating certain 
lands, and of setting an example of skill and in- 
dustry to the Greeks. The colony was settled at 
Pronos, to the south-east of the island ; but it was, 
eventually, a decided failure. The jealousy of the 
Greeks, and the discontent of the Maltese them* 
selves, together with the great expense of carrying 
out the plan, all combined to render the enterprise 

* In 1823, Colonel Kapier wrote : " A good judge in Cr phalonia is a cT- ater 
man th&n a good judge in England or France. It is therefure very difficult to 
find Bach a dtiaracter.'' In there is no such difficulty, so mach ia justioe 
imp wwwd under the British ProtectoretB. 
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abortLve. But this solitary miscarriage only served 

to render more conspicuoos the general success of 
the Ke&ident's administration* Had Colonel Napier 
been Lord High Commissioner, tliere can be no 
doubt that the Islands would have attained to a 
high degree of prosperity and civilization under his 
energetic and beneficent rule. 

Sir Frederick Adam, under the constitutioii of 
1817, was (to use the words of Sir Charles Napier) 

the perfect master of the Senate/'^ He had also 
won their good will by conceding to them some 
share of pow^ and influence. The Senate, tihere- 
fore, at his departure, voted him a statue, and also 
2000/. for a diamond star, out of the impoverished 
treasury. 

The average revenue of Sir Thomas Maitland 

appears to have somewhat exceeded 100,000/. a 
year; whilst his average annual expenditure was 
about 87,000/. Sir Frederick Adam had a re- 
venue of 140,000/, a year, and not only spent it^ 
but, in addition, he spent the 130,000/. left in the 
treasury by Sir Thomas Maitland, In times of 
peace, such as have prevailed throughout the period 
of the British Protectorate, some excuse is required 
for not keeping the expenditure within the income. 
But it appears that if the great cost of the aque- 

* Napier's Correspondence. That supremacy of the Lord Hig^ Conunis- 
sioner orar th« Saato wm not lesMned, but raftte iacrMMd* by the reforms 
of 1848, which gave to the Gommisiiotner the direct Initaad ol tike indirset 
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duct from Benitza to Corfu be considered, and also 

the great increase of schools (and on no better 
objects could the surplus of Sir Thomas Maitland 
have been spent), then the expenditure of Six Fre- 
derick Adam did not greatly exceed his revenue. 
He, moreover, necessarily increased the taxes, as, 
without dimmishing his civil list^ he made in 1828 
with his Legislature the convention ordered by the 
Treaty of Paris with regard to the pa3rment of the 
forts and garrisons.* He can, therefore, only be 
blamed for not having endeavoured, like his pre- 
decessor, to have a surplus for future improve- 
ments and emergencies. But, unlike most of his 
successors, he left, at all events, no actual debts; 
although he introduced many material improve* 
ments. 

It would certainly have been better if he had 
not accepted any present from his friends, the 
Senate. Even the Venetians punished their pro- 
veditors when detected in receiving presents, 
though the detection appears to have been a rare 
drcomstance, owing to general connivance. The 
statue, which was raised after the departure of the 
Lord High Commissioner in front of the palace, 
was of less importance, though statues were also 
amongst the things forbidden under the Venetian 
system. An Englishman should at least remember 

* Kapitar ttotM fh* iiiin ioft fortifleatiMM ilm la ftT«ragteg in liis time 

S8,000^ a year. A parliamentaiy return gives the ATerage of annual total 
peTmente fur mUitaiy ptoteotioiL from 1818 to 1849 ai ammmting to 26,0001. 
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that it is only from a really free people that pre- 
sents and compliments can be with honor received. 
With regard to the partiality shown by Sir Frede- 
rick Adorn to the aristocracy, s(Hnething may fairly 
be said in his favour^ He probably considered 
that in sharing his boundless antiiorily with the 
nobles, he was maJdng an advance from the iilibe- 
rality of his predecessor, who had retained all 
power in lus own hands. He might also honestly 
be of opinion that an aristocratic element was an ad- 
vantage amongst iJie naturaUy democratic Greeks, 
when once the abuses and vices of the Venetian sys- 
tem had been removed. The pleasing manners and 
natural intelligence of the Ionian genlay, as soon as 
their coldness to foreigners is overcome, always ex- 
ercised an irresistible influence ; and Sir Frederick 
had felt its effects before he became Lord High 
Conunissioner. As to the love of oflice, considering 
the few openings, not of a political nature, for the 
active employment of young louians, tlus vice is not 
more powerfol in the Islands than it is in England, 
though proportionably more prominent. Even in 
England, if a person have interest enough to hold 
a public employment and does not strive to obtain 
one, his conduct (as a general rule) can arise only 
from his having independent means, or other more 
favourable prospects in view. Willi regard, finally, 
to the tendency to nepotism amongst the Ionian 
gentry in office, this is a matter upon which, as an 
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Englishman, I must decline to be the first to take 

up a stone. It is true, fortunately, tLat the mass 
of my coimtrym^ have not the temptation, nor 
the inclucement, to look up to office as the great 
object of life. But amongst those who seek such 
ciiiployinents, it is well known that in England 
also success greatly depends on political and family 
influence. 

The absence of an aristocracy is, assuredly, a 
great defect in a constitutional kingdom. It is 
owing, I sincerely believe, to the utter absence of any 
pennanent check on an unruly democracy ihat con- 
tinental Greece has ever fluctuated (since its revolt 
from Turkey) between popular anarchy and auto- 
cratic tyranny. And it is probable that one of the 
chief advantages that Greece will gain by the union 
ot the Islands, is that leaven of refinement and of 
civilization which the Ionian gentry will import 
into Greece ; improved as they have been by long 
training under constitutional England. 

"With all his faults, his love of pomp, his jealousy, 
and oth^ weaknesses, Sir Frederick Adam was, 
nevertheless, an Englishman of abUity and energy, 
whose government of the Islands was not, on the 
whole, discreditable to England ; although it was 
tarnished by the injustice with which, as has been 
recorded, he treated one of the greatest of his coun- 
trymen. 

Doubtless, Sir Frederick, like his predecessor, be- 
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lieved that Great Britain had for ever taken posses- 
sion of the fortress of Corfu; and if so, his support 
of that party which by its property and intelligence 

was inclined to maintain the British Protectorate, 
was only the natural conduct of a Conservative 

English gentleman. Conservatism and Protection 
were destined soon to carry on a long battle with 
Democracy, and the demands for imion with Greece. 
The former have at last^ in 1863, been finally de- 
feated by the cession of the Islands to G reece, which 
fact will probably be generally regarded as the vir- 
tual condeinnatioii of the policy of the great majo- 
rity of the Lord High CommissioneiB. 

Sir Frederick Adam took his departure from the 
Islands in 1832, and was succeeded by Lord Nugent 
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CHAPTER III. 
LOBD mjcaanr, THna> iabd m<m oomaasiosaaL 

[1832 TO ISa^.] 

The first Liberal Lord High GommiaBioaer^Hia ilUgil Reftna of the Con- 
BtitBticHi— The first Parliament which waa dissolved by the King— Law 
Befomu — Fixumdal Measures — Ijioonsisteney — His Eeonomy and Surplas 
— Change d Ministers in England— Lord Nugent redgna— Hia Monory 
chaflahad* 

Lord Nugent was the first liberal Lord High 
Commissioner sent to Corfu, and his memory is 
in consequence very popular with the majority 
of the lonians. Having assisted in carrying out 
great parliamentary reforms in his own country, it 
was generally hoped that he would rapidly put a 
stop to the despotic nature of the Anglo-Ionian 
Government. Arriving at Corfu on the 30th of 
November, 1832, he published on the day following 
— ^the 1st of December — a proclamation, promising 
T^orms and the redress of grievances; although, 
at the same time, he praised his predecessors for 
having kept the Islands qmeti amidst surrounding 

VOL. I. K 
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troublea and disturbaQces. He told the lonians 

that the project of a code of law-s then prepurlug 
was Bancdoned by the Protecting Power* He 
added, that where they differed from British law, 
they were suited to the customs and habits ot the 
people. He spoke in fayour of education and 
religious liberty, and he paid some compliments to 
the laws of ancient Greece. 

In March, 1833, the fourth Ionian Parliament 
assembled at Corfu. The three first Parliaments had 
successively expired on completing (&om March, 
1818, to February, 1833) their several regular quin- 
quennia.* 

Lord Nugent introduced, on his own authority, 

a liberal but illegal innovation in the election of 
the fourth Parliament, which was certainly an im- 
prudent and improper proceeding. The electors 
were presented with triple instead of double lists, 
from which to choose their members. They were 
also, within those limits, allowed freedom of choice. 
Generally speaking, the Assembly appears to have 
been the freest which had yet been elected ; a fact 
of which they were personally assured by Lord 
Nugait They immediately commenced some in- 
novations, and carried with violence a law to make, 
for the first time, their discussions public. But as 
the manner of election had been illegal, this Pa^ 

* I'he firi«t constitaent Assembly of 1817 was not reckoned aa one ot tbe 
regular Parliaments. 
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liament had, in consequence, a very brief career. 

It occasioned the Jfii&t exercise, by the King in 
Council, of the power of dissolution invested in his 
ilajesty by the constitution. The order, sponta- 
neously sent from home it appears, and not at Lord 
Nugent's ovm suggestion, brought tlie proceedings 
of the fourth Parliament to a sudden and summary 
close. 

The fifth Farhament was elected from the double 
list, in accordance with the constitution. Lord 
Nugent felt disgusted at the ingratitude with which 
his liberal plans and intentions had been received, 
and with the abuse and calumnies of which he be- 
came the object In his opening speech to the new 
Parliament, which assembled in March, 1834, he 
alluded to the ambition of parties, and to the un- 
worthy sentiments of private interest, by which the 
public good had been obstructed. He . counselled 
the deputies to refrain from vain discussions, and 
from impracticable desires, and not to hasten on 
great changes before the people were prepared to 
recdve them. But it was not possible for him to 
restrain the passions which he had let loose ever 
since his landing, by his evident condemnation of 

the policy of his predecessors. He undoubtedly 
gave the first blow to the stability of the Protec- 
torate, so far as that depended upon the cheerful 
submission of the majority of the inhabitants. 
Lord Nugent turned his attention to the courts 

x2 
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of justice, the practice of which he improved. He 

caused it to be ruled, that after two years no mail 
should be again tried for his life in Italian* But 
the tinie had not arrived for carrying out all legal 
proceedings in Greek, for which many and long- 
preparatory labuui^s were necessary ; that language 
having so long been banjshed from official and 
even from social use. His lordship also undertook 
the task of preparing a new code of laws for the 

Islands, a measure greatly required. 

8ir rederick Adam, besides great sums for forti- 
fications, had charged to the Ionian budget a number 
of other military expenses. The total sum was esti- 
mated, by a good authority, as averaginj]^ more than 
50,00U/. a year.* Lord Nugent obtained the 
sanction of the Home Government to his arranging 
with the Assembly to limit for the future the total 
sum to be paid to the Protectorate to 35,000/. a 
year; 15,000/. of which was appropriated to the 
English part of the Ionian civil list. 

It was hoped that Lord Nugent would have given 
greater liberty than his predecessors had done to the 

• Napier. Navul and luilitar}' establishment in Sir Frederick Ad«in'< 

time 28,000iL 

Fortlficatioiis 29,mL 

Total . . . dl,OOOA 

A heavy charge, as Colond Kapier obaerves, on a reTeniie of 140,0001 a jeir* 
A parliamentary return calls Lord Niigeiit*8 Ihe first convention It was the 
fir«t convention that limited the amount, hnt Sir Frederick Adam had, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Puris, as he imagined, obtained the Assembly's 
cona.nt to his chargei. 
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action of the Senate. But one of the ablest and 
most upright^ as well as noblest of his senators, the 
Count Delladecima,* complained that his Excel- 
lency maintained the wonted despotism in the 
Council; and that he ahvays checked the expression 
of opinion when it differed from his own. The 
same thing occurred with the Assembly. He en- 
couraged at first its freedom of action, but became 
angry directly that action was not in accordance 
with his own views. So difficult is it for the most 
liberal man not to be injuriously affected by the 
possession of unlimited power. Lord Nugent 
ejected from office a number of old servants of the 
Protectorate, and substituted for them young and 
inexperienced men of liberal opinions. Some of 
these — according to the testimony of the ablest 
Resident next to Napier ever employed in the 
Islands — ^were imable even to write, from want of 

education, t 

Finding the pension-fund lying useless in the 
treasury, Lord Nugent employed ' it in loans of 

nioney, at six per cent>, to the peasantry. J The 
excellence of this measure can be appreciated only 
by those who are aAvarc of the horrible system of 
exorbitant usury, by which the peasants were left 

• In the Introduction, at page 29, is narrated the honorable manner in 
^vhif h the first Count Delladecima obtained his title, the diite of which is 1704. 

t Baron d'Everton, the Resident (for twenty years), tirst of Ce|)halonia, 
and afterwards of Santa Maura. 

J Jervis, 
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to the mercy of their landlords. Sir Thomas Mait- 

land, although he had endeavoured to mitigate, 
had not possessed the same means for remedjring the 
evil. For the pension-fund was only commenced 
under his rule. 

But the chief reputation left by this Lord High 
Commissioner was that of a good economist. Sir 
Thomas Maitland had found only a few pence in 
the Ionian treasury, and had left in it at his death 
130,000/. Lord Nugent received from Sir Fre- 
derick Adam an empty treasury, but he left to his 
successor a surplus of more than 126,000/. How- 
ever, nearly 30,000/. of this was the amount of the 
above-mentioned pension^-fund, an institution due 
to the care and forethought of the first British 
ruler.^ Lord Nugent somewhat lessened the re- 
venue by lowering the duty on grain, and by other 
reductions, to which his successor attributed much 
of his embarrassment, t 

In 1834 a temporary change of ministry occurred 
in England, in consequence of which Lord Nugent 

w 

* M. nraagois Lenormaat, who paid a alioit visit to tbe IohIoa IdaiKb t 
few years agO| has repeatedly published against Ea^and pampUetSy in which 

all the most absnrd calumnies, of 8 very small and extreme section of lonians, 
are annotmced as sfrious facts. Signer Lombardo, of Zante, is f^aid to have 
crammed the young Frenchman with some of those specimens of what (Jracia 
mendax audet in HistoriOt such as of old astonished Juvenal. The following 
in this anther's acconnt of Lord Nugont^s sarplns; En 1888, lorsqiio Loid 
Nugent quitta le Haut Commissariat, et le mnit h, Sir Howard Dongas, les 
caisses de I'Ftnt lonien renferniaient encore 12G,550Z. livres en rhprv^. re- 
sultat cle^ adjninisfrfdwm Vinitienne^ Rnsse et Fratifaise" Imagine VeoetiaOSi 
KusBians, and French, all leaving their trea«ures behind them I 
t Follott'a Life of Sir Howard Dooglaa. 
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(apprehending that thenceforth he would not be 
supported in his liberal policy) resigned his post, 
and returned to England, in March, 1835. His 
memory, in spite of many eccentricities, is stiU 

cherished in the Islands by the Liberal party 
generally. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OSNSaAL SIB HOWARD DOUGIiAS, BAST., FOURTH 
IiOBD HIGH COMmSSIONliB. 

[1835 TO 1841.] 

fib Howard Doii|^ appoiiitod by a OonaemtlTB Ministiy-^Acts under 
Whigs — ^Imitates Sir Thomas Mainland — ^Improres the Aqueduct — ^Expels 
a Bbhop^Philorthodox Society — Its Troubles — Lord John Russell defends 
Sir Howard — Sir Howard's struggles with the Liberals— Patriarch depossd 
—Difficulties with Lord John Bnssell— Sir Howard's Policy and Success— 
Code of Laws passed— Testimonials — ^Accusations of Prosdytism— His 
Character— Orders English Officials to Isam Greek— Ns^oct oi bis Ordsn 
—How his Conduct will be judged. 

Sm HowABD Douglas recdTed his appointment 
from a Conservative minister ; but soon after Im 
arrival at Corfu there was a change of ministry in 
England, the Whigs being again installed in office. 
This circumstance increased the difficulty of his 
task in maintaining tranquillity and contentmeut 
in the Islands. It emboldened the Liberal party to 
oppose his government, and to make frequent 
appeals to the ministry at homa They confidently 
believed that the Whig Colonial Minister would 
only be too happy to find fault with and, if pos- 
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sible, to recall the Conservative Lord High Commis- 
jsionen But in this they were mistake. The 
ministers appear to have felt the inconvenience 
that would arise £com mixing up the domestic and 
party politics of England with the government of a 
valuable foreign dependency. It was determined, 
therefore, to conlirm Sir Howard Douglas in his 
.post, and to support his government so long as it 
could be done conscientiously. The memorials of 
the Ionian agitators were, tiierefore, returned to 
tliein unanswered by the Colonial Minister.* 

The appointment of a staunch Conservative had 
alarmed the Liberal party in the Islands, the in- 
fluence and hopes of which had been so raised by 
the promises of Lord Nugent. Sir Howard found 
himself attacked as soon as he had assumed office 
by a strong and violent opposition. But he was not 
a man to be deterred by threats or abuse. He made 
no secret of his admiration for Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, and of his determination to tread in his and 
Sir Frederick Adam's footsteps. Before his arrival, 
he appears to have well studied the past history of 
the Islands ; and he had arrived at tiie decided con- 
viction that the lonians were wholly unfit for * 
self-government, in the English sense of the term. 
The frankness with which he announced these 
views gave general offence, and excited to fury the 
Liberal party. The restiess intrigues and secret 

* The Marquis of Normanby* 
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conspiracies against the government sorely tried 
the temper and patience of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. For altlrough both the hith and sixth 
Parliaments were elected in accordance witb the 
constitution of 1817, yet Lord Nug^t's rule had 
strengthened the Liberal party even in the As- 
semUy. The latter was not, therefore, as pliable as 
its pr^eoessors had been to the wishesof govemmesit 
The sixth Parliament opened on the Ist March, 
1839. The Aflsembly instantly began by disputing 
the right of the Senate to take part in the forma- 
tion of the new code of laws. The secret society 
of the Hetairia was also discovered in the same 
year ; and the Greek journals were in conseqpienoe 
refused admission into the Ionian Islands. 

Sir Howard Douglas was resolved to role de- 
spotically, as the two first Commissioners had done, 
conscientiously believing such a course to be neces- 
sary. But he was also, like them, anxious to con- 
fer material benehts on the Islands, ^otwith- 
standing Russian intrigues both at Athens and in 
the Ionian Islands^ he endeavoured to cultivate a 
good understanding with the government of Otho, : 
* with the view to the reciprocal advantages of 
commerce. He also promoted the formation of ^ 
roads ; whilst his scientific talents obtained a useful 
field in repairing the aqueduct made by Sir Frede- 
rick Adam, and in correcting some defects in its 
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original construction.* He moreover built a poor- 
house and a lunatic asylum; improved the prisons; 
and spent large sums on education. He also frus- 
trated an attempt made by the Pope to establish a 
Roman GathoHc see in the Ionian Islands. A person 
called at the palace, and described himself as the 
Biahop of Corfu, but he was ordered to leave the 
island within twenty-four hours, and he obeyed the 
ixnpmrfive mandate. Had he hesitated, the powers 
of the high police, as his Excellency informed him, 
would have been quickly brought into action. 

Sir Howard Douglas greatly asssisted Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, the English minist^ at Athens, with 
Ixhs moral support in checking the cruelty and 
tyranny exercised over the Greeks by King Otho 
a.iicl his corrupt government: and he exposed 
those disgraceful proceedings in his Govesrument 
Gazette to the contempt of the Ionian people. 
!But many of these, tampered with by Kussian 
influence and by the agents of Otho, strenuously 
denied the misgovemment at Athens^ which was 
patent to all Europe; and they retorted, more- 
over, on Sir Howard by the most atrocious 
calumnies. The ranks of his enemies were swelled 
by disappomted ambition, but tim misfortune is 

* Dr. BaTj; Mr. FoUoiii, in bis Emmrd Douglas^ malcM a sin* 

gnlar mistake in attributing to him the original foimation of the aqxnednety 

p. 318: — " The town of Corfu had long suffered from a scarcity of water, and 
he looked around for a source of supply, which he found on a neighbouring 
height, where it had been unheeded before.** 
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hardly worthy of mentioii. It has been common 

to all Lord High Commissioners, and it is commoo, 
indeed^ to rulers eyer3rwhere. Count Bulgaria one 
of the first nobles of Corfu, became, it is said, the 
irreconolable enemy of Sir Howard Douglas, be* 
cause he was not reappointed for the third time 
as Presidmt of the Senate. Few persons will 
now pretend (as so many formerly did) that the 
Philorthodox Society was a myth, or an in- 
vention of the English Government. All honest 
lonians — ^the majority, that ia — ^now confess the 
truth, and many glory in the feet. Why, in- 
deed, should Greeks be ashamed of having be- 
longed to a society whose grand idea was a general 
rising of the Greek race with a view to the resto- 
ration of the empire of Constantinople ? The plan 
of driving the Mahomedans out of Europe might be 
deemed vidonary, but could never be considered 
dishonourable by Greeks, But England, as the 
friend of Turkey, was bound, she believed, sternly 
to repress all such attempts. It appears, however, 
that a revolution in Greece, and the dethronement 
of Otho, formed a part of the general plan. The 
ramifications of the plot were discovered in Cepha- 

lonia, and in the other ishinds, as well as hi Corfu. 

The Bishops of Ithaca and Paxo also received over- 
tures from the Philorthodox Society in Greece at 
the commencement of 1848. 
The want of morality in many Greeks is too 
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frequently displayed by a marked contempt for 
facts. It is this lamentable defect which, more 
than any other, has checked in Great Britain the 
natural feeUngs of interest which would otherwise 
have been universally felt for the Hellenic race. 
It is a common saying in England, that facts are 
stubborn things. In Greece there is no such 
proverb. Greeks cherish very grand ideas, before 

which tliey arc of opinion that ever}'tliing, in- 
cluding truth, should unhesitatingly be made to 
bend. Many of them, indeed, seldom teU a fact as 
it really occurred, unless by so doing it suits their 
ioiTnediate purposes. Moreover, having advanced 
an untruth, they too often support it with the most 
invincible obstinacy. If the detection be so clear 
that denial appears to be impossible, then the false- 
hood is dropped for the moment without shame 
or apology, and only to be used again on the first 
opportunity,* 

Sir Howard Douglas experienced the truth of 
these remarks. Lord John Russell had succeeded 
the Marquis of Normanby as Colonial Minister. 
The Whig Minister, no especial friend to the Lord 
High Commissioner, was nevertheless unmistakably 
disgusted with the false accusations and calumnious 
insinuations of certain lonians. A more upright, 
honourable, and high-minded man than Sir Howard 

• These remarks do not apply to the raajoritj of tlie Ionian gentry, who, 
the author trusts, are destined to reform the great defect of so utany of their 
ooQiitryiiieo* 
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Douglas never existed, whatever may have been 
the errors of his government Was it wonderful, 

then, that low personal calumnies against such an 
English gentleman should be sternly rebuked by 
Lord John Russell, in spite of diflFerence of party 
politics? 

Fighting with such unworfliy weapons, ruinoiw 

to the best cause, and which the spirit of honor, 
if not of religion, should have repudiated, it coald 
not be surprising that the Ionian Liberals failed to 
obtain the support of the Government or people of 
England, Sir Howard Douglas continued his 
career, irrespective of these foolish and ill-directed 
attacks, with unshaken energy and resolution. The 
power of the high police, supported by the Britiat 
garrison in case of need, lent an irresistible physical 
force to the aid of his moral resolution. The 
smallest attempts at disturbances were everj'^vliere 
throughout the Islands suppressed with a high hand, 
amidst the conipulsory submission of the Liberal 
party* 

But Sir Howard sought also to please, by mate" 
rial benefits, the people whom he ruled so despotic- 
ally.* He was of opinion that even the 35,0001 
a year to which the Government of his predecessor 
had limited the payments to England by the loniao 
treasury was too great a burden on tiie revenue. 

* Sir Howard made an exoeUent appointmeiit, Qui of Sir Creorge Iftnoria 

(who had first entered Into public life in CephalfmSa at the request of Str 

Charles Nnpier) to be a member of the Supreme Council ol Justice, Sfptf"^" 
ber 19, 1840; his prf lecrsgor, Judge Deliadecimn, having resigned jrom 
hmkh. Sir George Marcoran waa shelved bjr Bit Henry Storks in 1S61 
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He requested, therefore, permission to abolish that 

charge, and to spend the amount in internal im- 
provements. Although the request obtained only 
a partial success^ it was deserving of gratitude 
from the lonians. On the contrary, however, it 
became the foundation of fresh calumnies, as if His 
Excellency; had been actuated by mean and selfish 
motives in making such a request. The conduct 
in this reispect of the Chevalier Mustoxidi, the able 
but unscrupulous enemy of the Lord Higli Com- 
missioner, was justly reprobated by Lord ^ John 
Russell. 

Sir Howard Douglas continued after his arrival 
the task of his predecessor, by preparing a new 
code of laws.^ One of his proposed measures in* 
terfered with the old law of marriage, which ex- 
tended to absurd lengths the restrictive degrees of 
aflhiity. This was interpreted by the Liberals into 
an attack upon religion. The Patriarch of Con- 
rtantinople, at the instigation of Russia, encouraged 
the outcry against the innovation. The Assembly 
and the people were in a fermrat. An unconsti- 
tutional motion was about to be made regarding 
the money guaranteed to England. The Lord High 
Commissioner had obtained a reluctant permission 
from Lord John RusseU to dissolve the Parliament 
in case of necessity, of which he now availed him- 
self in December, 1839. The sixth Parliament 

* Mr. Fuilom is nii:}taken in supposing lliat tiie idea of the new code of 
kvi crigiDatod with Sir Howard DongUa. To Lord Nugent th&t credit 
Jofrilrdiie. 
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had not lasted nine months. His next operation 
was to seize the papers of a number of gentlemen 
supposed to be connected with the Philorthodox 
Society. It may be believed, however, that these 
papers contained nothing which the English Go- 
vemmait could consider as treasonable, for no steps 
were taken either to publish their contents or to 
punish those with whom they were found.* In 
consequence, the Liberal party were the better 
enabled to persist in their assertions that no sudd 
society really existed. lu these repressive pro- 
ceedings Sir Howard appears to have been some- 
what hasty. He acted as if there had existed a 
real danger of the forcible expulsion of the English 
from the Islands. He forgot that those \^ ho are 
very sixong can afford to be very generous. He 
adopted measures of repression aMn to those which, 
when exercised by Continental despots, have ever 
excited the indignation of Englishmen. 

There were, however, ample proofs that Count 
George Capodistrias, a younger brother of the 
murdered President of the Greek Kepublic, re- 
siding at Athens, was planning a general rising 
of the Greeks, and had already opened commu- 
nications for that purpose with tiie Patriarch of 

* For Mr. Fullom's assertion, that Sir Howard could have brought these 
gentlemen to the gallows, I cannot account. He was repeatedly detiei'. by 
Count Viaro Capodistriaa, and others, to prove that anything criminal iiad 
been established against the gentlemen, whose papers were seized at Corfu, 
and never answered the challenge. 
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Constantinople. By the joint action of Sir Howard 
Douglas; of Sir Edmund Lyons^ the minister at 
Athens; and of the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the necessary impulse was given to the 
Porte. Soon the Corfu Gazette announced to t]i(3 
lonians that the Patriarch of Constantinople had 
been deposed.* 

A letter arrived from Lord John Russell, when 
it was too late, forbidding the dissolution of the 
Ionian Parliament. The persevering attacks of the 
lonianSy however much marred by exaggerations 
and calumnies, began to have some elfect on the 
Colonial Minister. Not that he ever appears to 
have credited, to the very last, anything in the 
least derogatory to the character of Sir Howard. 
But he began to think his system too haughty and 
imconciliating. Doubtless, also, he felt (though 
prudence forbade his publishing such an opinion), 
the false position in which England, especially 
reformed England, stood before the Ionian people 
in regard to the Treaty of Paris. The Lord High 
Commissioner, a staunch Conservative, had none of 
these qualms of conscience. He believed that 
Great Britain retained the Islands parti}' for its 
own purposes, but still more for the beneht of 
tlie lonians, and of Europe generally. He rightly 
considered that the continuance of the Protectorate 

* i uilom. 

VOL. I. li 
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would be rendered impossible from the moment 
tiiat complete freedom and independence were en- 
sured to the. Ionian people. Events ha^e proved 
the accuracy of his foresight. But it must not be 

supposed that even Sir Howard Douglas believed 
&8t England had fully done its duty to the Islands. 
In a despatch to the Colonial Minister, he wrote: 

Truth and a strong sense of duty compel me to 
declare that the internal state of the country, the 
moral and pliysical state of the people, have not 
been benefited by British connexion, so far as to 
protect us hereafter from the reproach of having 
attended less to their interests than to our own."* 
He also brought to the notice of the English Go- 
vernment the evils resulting fix)m the liability of 
the judges to be removed every &ve years. But no 
steps were taken to alter the rule. 

The seventh Parliament opened on the 24th Fe- 
bruary, 1840. The Governnieiit liad energetically 
exerted the means furnished by the coBstitution of 
1817, to elect an obedient and submissive Assembly. 
The effects of Lord Nugent's liberal policy had now 
disappeared. All the officials were again, as in the 
time oi Sir Thomas Maitland, the Mthful servants 
of the Protectorate. The victories of Sir Howard 
Douglas over the Pope, and over the Patriarch and 
the extreme Liberals, had now consolidated his 
government In vain the hostUe and able Cheva- 

* Fullom. 
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lier Mustoxidi,* and the fuiious Papanicolas of 
liondon, wrote letters and pam|dilet3 to Lord 
John Russell, in which unfounded calumnies 
were mixed up with some severe truths. The 
success of Sir Howard ^\ as complete. In ^addition 
to his other acts he had the honor of promul- 
gating tlie code of laws coiiuuenced by his prede- 
cessor, and finished by himself. They passed the 
Assembly witli few alterations^ and were duly con- 
firmed by the Queen. The obsequious Assembly 
wished to petition her Majesty to prolong the 
government of Sir Howard Douglas^ but he had 
the good sense to desire the passage to be expunged 
firom the address. He acted wisely, coming as it 
did firom an Assembly elected rigidly in accordance 
with the constitution of 1817, and completely sub- 
servient to himself. Moreorer, he felt the in- 
creasing coldness and hesitation of Lord John 
Knssell^s support, and he resented his firequent 
injunctions in favour of conciliation. He did not, 
however, object to the vote of a monument in his own 
honor; and an obelisk placed a little beyond the 
Esplanade was after his departure duly erected to 
his memory. The ladies of Corfu also presented a 
handsome testimonial to Lady Douglas, whose 

Tlie Chevalier Mustoxidi died at Corfu in 18^1. when the writer of these 
pages attended his public funeral. At the time of lii:; death be held the odice 
of aroboni wliidi he had rested in Sfar Howard's rule, and had become 
mppvoidy A fltannch ProtectioBjati fhan^ he hai been aoDosed of having bem 
tlie ae oiet agent of Bwarfa. 

l2 
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amiable virtues had given so pleasing and healtiiy 

a tone to Ionian society. The testimonials were 
sincere proo& of the attachment of the upper 
classes, but not certainly of the lonians generally. 
The great majority of landed proprietors, who had 
much to lose, were ever alive to the benefit of 
British protection to a half-civilized race. Security 
of life and property were in their eyes more im- 
portant than hberty and independence, especially 
as they could see no reasonable signs that the time 
for realizing the great national idea had yet 
arrived. 

An Ionian, famed for recHess assertions, ac^ 
cused the Lord High Commissioner of having 
endeavoured to make proselytes amongst the 
people. The only foundation for this accusation 
was the fact that some dissenting missionary, en- 
tirely of his own accord, occasioned a riot in Corfu 
by attempting, most imprudently, to disseminate 
amongst the people some papers containing extracts 
from the New Testament. 

In the time of Sir Howard Douglas, it was but a 
:mall party which openly advocated the Union ; so 
impracticable an idea was it then generally con- 
sidered, even by the Liberals.* 

* In 1839, Mustoxidi %vrote in bis memorial to tbe Colonial ISrinuter: 
" There is not in the Ionian Islands a heart that does not prefer British pro> 
tection to any other political condition, but every one has sense enough to dis- 
tinguish between Britain and her representative." Signor Papanicolas^ in his 
pamphlets, repeatedly made the same assertion in favour of the Protectorate. 
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In his private capacity, Sir Howard was the 
model of aa English gentleman. He has been ac- 
cused of being too aristocratic, which is the only 
charge made against his personal, character by 
lonians of honour and respectability. In society, 
Sir Howard and Lady Douglas gave the much- 
needed example of strict propriety ; and the doors 
of the palace were closed against persons of in- 
different character or conduct. The hospitality of 
the Lord High Commissioner was unbounded, and 
by acquiring him many friends amongst travellers 
of distinction, helped to extend in England a good 
opinion of his government 

Of all the Lord High Commissioners, Sir Howard 
Douglas appears to have been the only one who 
disapproved of the manner in which the English 
Residencies and other civil posts were habitually 
given to Englishmen wholly ignorant of the Ian- 
goage necessary in order to perform iheir duties 
efficiently. For although in his day Greek had 
not yet become the language of the law, or of 
official acts, } ct in anticipation of the period when 
they were decreed to become so, he caused his 
secretary, on the 28th of January, 1887, to write 
the following circular to the English officials : 

" Sib, — I am directed by the Lord High Com- 
missioner to draw your attention to the Act passed 
in the last extraordinary session of Parliament, re- 
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as languages of the State, and to acquaint you tliat 
a knowledge of the Gre^ laugiia^ will be nsquiied 
of the British fiinctionaries whenever this measure 
shall be practically adopted or enforced, and diat 
it is^ consequently, incumbent on them, to make 
themselves masters of that language.'* 

Will it be believed by Englishmen, that in 1863, 
twenty-five yeara after this sensible and rational 
order was given, no Kesident was ever required to 
know Greek, nor wasr his even- knowing Italian im* 
perative?* As the only Lord. High Conimissionei* 
ever anxious to remove such a national disgrace, 
the memory of Sir Howard Douglas deserves to be 
held in respect He also made great efforts to im- 
prove agi'iculture in the Islands. But intrigue^, 
and the unbusinefis4ike habits of the people crippled 
his eftorts, and rendered them almost nugatory. 

The government of Sir Howard aa a whole, will 
in England be judged, like that of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, according to the politics of the reader. 
If he be a Conservative, and also believe that the 
Isknds should not have been ceded, then he must 

*■ This appears to he n trulr English, fault. Lord Maoatilay (speaking 
the Darien enterprise; gives us an instance of it in the fifth volume of 
History, page 233, closing with this remark: "Even after all we hare seea 
of the pervene imbecility of the direetOES of tlie company, it Been* aMg^ 
that tbey should have sent a colony to a remote part of the world, it 
•was certain tiiat there must be constant intercourse, peaceable or hostile, vitli 
the Spaniards, and yet should not have taken care that tUfire ahould beint^^ 
whole colony a sioglfl person who knew aiUtle Spam«h." 
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approve of hia general policy, though he m&y- 
i:egret that it waa sullied by a somewhat haughty 
despotism. But Ue . will' be disposed to condemn 
that policy if he be a Liberal, or one who prefers 
justice to political es:pediency. But. let such a 
reader remember that, at the period referred to, no 
Englishman ever imagined the possihility of that 
cession, which has now taken place in 1863, to the 
astonishment of the civilized world. 

Sir Howard wished the Ionian people to be pre- 
pared for free institutions by sure and gradual 
nieaiib. This he intimated to the Parliament in his 
&rewell speech of. 18.41, of which the following: is 
an extract: 

must earnestly recomm^d a steady p^cse* 
verance in this laudable spirit, and a prosecation 
of those measures, and a cherishing, of those insti- 
tutions, which can alone prepare the Ionian people 
to discharge properly the arduous duties which £cee 
institutions impose ; institutions, however, which if 
prematurely introduced would prove a far greater 
injury than a boon to the people themselves; for 
becondng the sport and prey of a few ambitious 
and intriguing men, the Ionian people would neither 
have the benefit and protection of a stable Govern- 
ment, nor the energy and vigour of a free state." 

In his hnancial measures, Sir Howard Douglas 
was not fortunate. Sir Frederick Adam was the 
only one of his predecessors who had left no surplus 
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in the treasuiy. Sir Howard was the first to incur 
debts. Lord Nugent left in the treasury 126,550^. 
Not only did his successor spend this surplus, but 
in spite of an increased revenue he incurred a debt 
estimated at 150,450/. ; nearly 80,000/. of which 
was due to the Protecting Goyemment.^ 

The reduction of taxes by Lord Nugent have 
been mentioned as occasioning the debts of Sir 
Howard Douglas; but the validity of the excuse 
has not been established. The duty on grain, 
abolished by Lord Nugent, was reimposed by his 
successor. Moreover, the falling off of the revenue , 
did not commence till a few years after^he arrival j 
of the latter. But for the first four years of his 
rule, his expenditure greatly exceeded that of Lord 
Nugent, and was considerably in excess of the re- 
venue. It was, therefore, the great increase of his 
expenditure, in public works and improvements, 
^vliich occasioned the very considerable deficit, 
which Sir Howard Douglas unfortunately left be- 
hind liim, in the place of the large surplus he had 
found on his arrival 

* Tide Appendix C. Sir Howard's expenditnr<? wns always ltpiUt in 
excess of his revenue. In 1838, tlio oxci ?s foil little sliort of dOjOUO^ 
revenue bt'm^ 2ub,240/., and the ej^penditure 2oiJ^i^JoL 
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MB. MACKENZIE, FIFTH LORD HIGH COMMISSIONEE. 

[1841 TO 1843.] 

Ur. Madcenzie^s BifBcnlties^Appoiiita a new Ftesidciit of the Senate— Kobla 
Condvet ef Count DcQedecima— Permanent Jndgw deBuable— Mr. Macken- 
zie's Economy— OStror which led to his Becsll, 

The hopes of the Liberal party in the Ionian 
Islands were revived by the appointment of Mr.^ 
Mackenzie. The substitution of a Whig civilian for 
a Tory general was hailed with joy. With a Liberal 
Commisfeioiier in the Islands, and a Liberal Govern- 
ment at home, great thij^ ^fsre naturally to be ex- 
pected. Nor did Mr/Mackenzle disappoint those 
expectations. Had his rule been prolonged to the 
usual period, he would undoubtedly have been the 
great reibnner of the Ionian constitution, instead of 
leaving the task to his successor, Lord Seaton. There 
is reason to believe that his reforms would have 
befe more gradual, moreover, and therefore less de- 
structive in their tendencies than the rapid and 
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extraordiuary chaiiges of Lord Seaton. But to Mr. 
Mackeime there happened a misfortune similar 
to that which had occurred to his predecessor. 
Appointed by a minister of his own party, he had 
to sei've the greater part of his time under ilie 
control of a political opponent. The Earl of Derby,* 
the new Colonial Minister (acting on the Whig pre- 
cedent), did not inunediatelj recall Mr. Mackenzie, 
but the latter soon experienced the coldness of his 
official support. Moreover, the party-in the Islands 
opposed to reforms kept up a correspondence witli 
Sir Howard Douglas, now become a Conservatiye 
member of the English Earliaiuent. It was only 
natural that Sir Howard, as a lately returned Com- 
missioner of Conservative politics, should Lave had 
great influence with the Earl, of Desiky. It was 
equally natural tliat lie should be opposed to the 
Ionian policy of Mr. Mackenzie, both as a pacty 
man and on personal grounds. For the policy of 
his successor was. the direct condemnation of hk 
own. Indeed, the ftrnner (with bad taste, as many 
tiiought, or with proper frankness, as others coa- 
sidered it) had hinted soon after his arrival his dis- 
approval of the financial measures of his pre- 
decessor^f It is' also believed that the new Lord 
Hi^ Conmussioner was not suliiciently obedient to 

* Then Lord Stanley. 

f It is reported that in his first spe^ih to the Senate (of which I have no 
copy), he stated that the pa^nnent of the debts left hy Sir Howard Douglas 
ifmdd n w n ilaiu the gale otoatioiMLpropertT. 
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the iiifltra(^on»of his ministerial du It is certain 

tliat the pi^tion of Mr. Mackenzie had become em- 
banrassing, and that it waa-difficult for him to retain 
LlU post without some sacrifice of his political inde- 
pend^ce. Mr. Maiekenzie, however, determined to 
carry out at all risks his schemes of reform. But the 
S^iate, induding the President^ were the faithful 
uomiuees, and were also wedded to the system of 
his predeceasdr. He found himself opposed by the 
Senate in his proposed measures of reform. It did 
not appear to him that he could govern in harmony 
with the President of the Senate, who had been 
appointed on the recommendation of Sir Howard 
Douglas. Now the constitution furnished him (in 
the second year of his rule) with the desired oppor- 
tunity. Whilst the members of the Senate were 
named for hve years, the President was appointed 
only for two years and a half. At the end of that 
period the Lord H igh Commissioner was au^^horized 
either to renew the appointment for the remainder 
of the quinqu^mium, or to name a new President. 
Although the constitution gave the first nomination 
of the President of the Senate to the Sovereign of 
Grcat Britain, no such reference was ordered in the 
case of renewal or non-reappointment; though of 
course every Colonial Minister would expect to be 
iuibrmed, and even to be consulted, on such oc- 
caflio]i& Mr« Maek^tme^ it is said, did notify to 
Lord Derby his intentions not to reappoint the 
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President, whose first period of office was about to 
expire* Not receivmg aay answer in time, he pro- 
ceeded to exerdse fa^ undoubted right. Signor 

Petrizzopulo, the friend of Sir Howard Douglas, 
was shelved, and the Count Delladedma was sub- 
stituted as President of the Senate for the remainder 
of the quinquennium. This was the first tune that 
a Lord High Commissioner had exerted his power 
of non-reappointment in such a case.* Signor 
Petrizzopulo was a respectable man, of mediocre 
abilities, and a staunch Protectiomst.f The Count 
Demetrius Delladecima was perhaps the best hving 
specimen of an amiable, clever, and high-minded 
Ionian noble. No selection could have been better. 
For he, too, was a Protectionist, though in favour 
of moderate reforms. Lord Derby, influenced 
partly, no doubt, by Sir Howard Douglas, but also 
probably by a Avish to strengthen the Protectionist 
party, disapproved of Mr* Mackenzie's proceedings. 
But he could not annul the legal act of the Lord 
High Conamissioner. He could only express his 
displeasure. Mr. Mackenzie proceeded to England, 
and there oifered his resignation. But he was 
ordered to return to Corfu, and j&om thence to 

♦ Such a case was not likely to occur, except when the Lord lligli Coir- 
missioner, who had to renew the appointment himself, had uot been theorigiiwl 
recommender of the appointment to the Crown, and was not satisfied with the 
Flraaid«nt in office. 

t It is perhaps neoeeaary to explain to the gennal reader that Brotedims^ 
in these pages does not !>igiiify an opponent of free tnde^ bat A aupportff ^ 
the eoDtiimaiice of British proteetioii over the lalanda. 
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send in his resignation. What the Colonial Minister 
had not the power to abolish was annulled by the 
noble disinterestedness of Count Delladecima. For 
as soon as he learned the embarrassment into which 
his appointment had brought Mr. Mackenzie, he 
immediately sent to Lord Derby his resignation of 
that post, which was ever under the British Pro- 
tectorate, the highest object of an Ionian's ambition. 
Mr. Mackenzie, by order of Lord Derby, accepted 
the resignation, and Signer Petrizzopulo was re- 
appointed for the remainder of the quinquennium. 

The conduct of Count Demetrius DeUadecima 
could not but excite the admiration of such chival- 
rous gentlemen as the Earl of Derby* and Sir 
Howard Douglas. He was afterwards rewarded by 
being made President of the Assembly, a post 
nominally filled by the election of the Assembly 
itself, but in reality, though iiidirectly, in the gift of 
the Lord High Commissioner. Mr. Mackenzie sent 
in his resignation in December, 1812, and died 
soon after he left Cortu, as much, it is said, from 
mortified feelings as from physical disease. In 
spite of some errors, and a want of tact in his inter- 
course with higher authority, he left behind him 
the character of the most liberal and the best-in- 
tentioned of all the Lord High Commisdoners. To 

* Lord Derbj wrote to Count DeUadecima a letter bearing UtlhaoDj to l^U 
MiideFate tod lutndtonw oondaet. It begins HiglmeBS,'* In aocordanoe with 
the presideDtial style, and it Is considered a valuable document by the dis- 
tinguished family in whose possession it zemsins. The connt died in 1^44. 
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this day, bo eeriouB fault is ever attributed to Mm 
by lonians of any party, and his depairture IWB 
generally oousidered a serious loss to the Isiaoda 
and to iJie popularity of the Engiish Protectorate. 

Mr. Mackenzie felt the great eyils arising frm 
the constant diange of judges. It made Aem 
political partisans, and lessened the chance of their 
performing their duties impartially. Sir Thonos 
Maitland had evidently contemplated as a desirabk 
law the immovafaiiity of tiie judges at some faixse 
period. Sir Howard Douglas entertained similar 
views. It was said by some that the many casesof 
miscuiiduct in judges forbade such a change. It 
might have been replied that upright judges wonld 
with difficulty be found when political partisansliip 
became the only secure path to otffioe. There was 
certainly something to be said on both sides. Mr. 
Mackenzie desired that the office of judge after five 
years of good conduct should be made permanent. 
This project was not sanctioned by the Jitsai of 
Derby. His lordship, liowever, lias lived to be 
astonished to find that even twenty-three years of 
uiiiinpeacliable conduct as a juJge uf the Supreme 
Court could not save, in 1863, so esLcell^t aa 
Ionian as Sir George Marcoran from virtual super- 
cession, entailing a serious curtaUment of his justly- 
merited pension. 

Mr. Mackenzie studied • economy in theory and 
carried it out in practice. But his role in the 
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Islands was too brief to effect much. He, however, 
it appears^ reduced the debt from 150,000/. to 
131,000/., notwithstanding that he lightened the 
taxe% so that his revenue was much less than that of 
his predecessor.* His great fault, as akeady men- 
tioned, was his want of tact in not perceiving that 
the change of ministr\^ liad altered his position. 
How could he with reasooi expect the cordial sup- 
port of the Conservative Colonial Minister if he per- 
sisted in a policy which could not but be regarded 
as the virtual condemnation of Sir Howard Douglas, 
also a Conservative, and the friend of the minister ? 
Had lie followed the example of Lord Nugent imder 
simiktr circumstances, and resigned his post when 
he found that his principles were opposed to those 
of his official chief, he would have saved himself 
the morti&cation and kumiliation under the gloomy 
shade of which he finally departed from the Islands. 

In a social point of view, Mr. Mackenzie left 
behind him a pleasing impression by the amiability 
of his disposition and the irreproachable tenor of his 
conduct. 

* Vide Appendix C. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOBB SBATON, SIXIH LOBD HIGH COMMISSIONEB. 

[18^3 TO 1M9-] 

Loid SMton^BevoltttioB ia Gneee of IMS^DisCriet Conto— Santa Miniit 
Ctaal— Cian «f hatd Seitwi*i Chmgi of PoIicT^Ead Gr^s CsntioBS— 
Baran d*ETerton't dUficnU Padtioii in Ciphaloiiia— iDBflicieat Loea PoHce— 

Procession Riot — Lord Seaton warned in T»in— Twa c he ry of Subordinates— 
The Surprise of Argostoli— Its Attack by Peaiantrj— Colonel TtoQope' 
Lord Seaton in Cephalonia— ITis chief Reforms — ^His Inconaistencj — A 
Sdl-contradictory Constitution— Murder of Captain Parker on the Black 
Homitain — A faithful Dog — Removal of Baron d^Everton — An incompeteot 
Snco c no r — Eighth Parliament — Interruptions of Debates — Unionists en- 
couraged, not p<it:sfi(^ — lonians love Nationality more than Freedooi— > 
Lord Seaton an Unioniit— Caaae of liia Popularity — ^Ui^oat Griticina en 
him— His Character. 

On the Ist of April, 1848, Lord Seaton began 

hk memorable rule in the Ionian Islands. In his 
first speech to the Legislatiye Assembly, he alluded 
in a disparaging manner to the financial career of 
Sir Howard Douglas, and to the surplus, which 
that officer had converted into a considerable debt. 
It was hoped that, thus aUve to the errors of the 
post, Lord Seaton would have cleared away the 
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debt during his own administration. But by his 
lordship's own statement to the Legislative As- 
sembly, in March, 1844, his expenditure exceeded 
his income. Again in April, 1849, he stated that 
the debt left by Sir Howard had increased, not 
diminished, in 1847. At the final di'[)arture of 
Lord Seaton, moreover, the total debt of the State 
had been considerably increased.* In general 
policy he appears during the first five years of his 
rule to have followed the example of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, by keeping all power firmly in his own 
liuads.f He, however, very early introduced many 
improvements^ which will be mentioned hereafter. 

In September, 1843, a revolution occurred in 
the kingdom of Greece, which overthrew for the 
time the despotism of King Otho. The National 
Assembly met on the 2Uth of November of the 
same vear, and terminated its labours on the 30th 
of March, 1844. King Otho swore obedience to 
the constitution, and the hated Bavarians were ex- 
pelled from the kingdom.^ Hopes were now enter- 
tained of an improved rule at Athens, and an 
encouraging impulse was given to that large party 
in the Ionian Islands which already evidently de- 
sired an union with Greece. But it does not appear 
that the Greek revolution had much effect on the 
policy of Lord Seaton.§ 

♦ Vide Appendix C. f Bowen. J Finlay. 

§ I have nowhere found any prodf of thetrath of fhe late tL Papanicolas's 
aiwrtioo, that Lord Seatoii'a lefonns of 1848-9 wen canrnd hj hU lordship's 

VOL. I. M 
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The seventh Parliament, which had been the 
complacent tool of Sir Howard Douglas, having 
completed its legal quinquennium, expired ; and the 
eighth Parliament assembled on the 1st of March, 
1845, under the auspices of Lord Seaton. No 
reiorms took ])l;ice in the manner of calling this 
Assembly, and the full powers of the Government, , 
and of the constitution of 1817, were exerted to 
make it as docile a servant as its predecessor, and 
with every success.* For the great innovation?^ 
which three years later this Parliament introduced 
were the result of the chan^ije in the councils and in 
the opinions of the Lord High Commissioner him- 
self. Meantime, Lord Seaton' s measures w ere such 
as might naturally be expected from a Conservative 
peer who had put down the Canadian rebellion 
with mihtary firmness and decision. He followed 
in the Islands the policy of his Conservative pre- 
decessors. He permitted no free press, nor any 
other expression of public opinion, whilst he carried 
out his own plans of moral and material improve- 
ment. He introduced some excellent measures. 
Education and schools prospered under ixis sway. 
He conferred a very great boon on the poor in- 
habitants by the appointment (as early as in 1844) 

reflections on the revolution at Athens in 1848 ; feut if it were so, those reflec- 
tions were very long in maturing into action. • 

* Bowen. Papanicolas, who contradicted nearly eYezythbg writfeea bj* Sir 
George BoweUt did not denj the fact. 
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of district courts, for -the settlement of minor legal 
cases. The peasants were thus saved the great 
expense and loss of time of attending, or being ' 
taken to, the courts in the capitals of tlie Islands 
in cases of slight offences or disputes. He built an 
excellent prison. He endeavoured also to teach the 
Corfiots agriculture, by making good laws re- 
garding roads, and also by means of a model farm ; 
and though he failed in the latter object, the 
attempt was praiseworthy. His canal at Santa 
Maura is said to have cost 28,000/. It is to this 
day unfinished, as every Assembly since Lord 
Seaton's departure has refused the additional 
10,000/^. necessary to complete it. If finished, it 
would greatly have facilitated the commerce of the 
Islands, and Lord Seaton does not deserve to be 
condemned for attempting to carry out so useful a 
design. 

Tiie French revolution, which occurred in Fe- 
bruary, 1848, and which was imitated in Grermany, 
Italy, and Greece, appears to have been the true 
cause of the signal change of policy which Lord 
Seaton in that year adopted in the Ionian Islands. 
The Tory peer suddenly , assumed the character of 
an extremely Liberal agitator. He prepared to 
grant to the lonians democratical reforms of the 
most important kind. If universal local report be 
credited, Lord Beaton's son greatly contributed to 
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the change in his lordship's views. In March, 
1848, he proposed to gi ant liberty of tlie press, and 
to give to the Assembly more power over the 
extraordiiiars' expenses. For this he obtained the 
sanction of Earl Grey, the then Colonial Minist^. 
That these changes were really influenced by the 
disturbed state of Europe is fully proved by a letter 
from Earl Grey to Lord Seaton, dated the 24th oi 
April, 1848* Lord Grey writes that he trusts that 
the sanction given to the freedom of the press 
^^will have enabled you to allay any excitement 
amongst the Ionian people which the events in the 
neighbouring States may have produced. Besides 
a free press, Lord Seaton introduced the free elec- 
tion of the municipal officers in all the Islands. 
These officers, with good salaries, became of course 
entirely and slavishly dependent on the people. In 
July, 1848, he proposed new changes, which should 
make the Parliament as democratic as the munici- 
pality. Lord Grey, great colonial reformist as he 
had proved himself to be, became nevertheless 
alarmed. In October of th& same year, the Whig 
minister cautioned the Tory peer against making 
hasty innovations. He warned his correspondent 
that concessions once made could not be -with- 
drawn. He reconmiended a longer trial of the 

* This remark wad of course in reply to Lord SeatOQ^a information that such 
exdtemento existed, and that conoeesions were advisable. It proves, in spits 
of the reckless assertions of Papanicolas's pamphlet^ that Sir Geor^^ BowcB 
was right in attribntisg Lord Seaton'a refonni to the tionbles of Europe in 
1848. 
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Changes already introduced, before attempting more 

novelties. But Lord Seaton persisted ; and in 
iklarchy 1849, Earl Grey yielded, candidly owning 
that it was not possible for him to form his own 
judgment and opinion as to the probable effects of 
the changes recommended by the Lord High Com- 
missioner.* Thus Lord Grey threw entirely on Lord 
Seaton the responsibility of the great political 
changes about to be introduced. That he should 
have done so wiU appear the more ertraordinaoy 
considering the events ^vhich took place in Cepha- 
lonia during 1848 and 1849, and of which it is 
time to give some account. 

Cephalonia was destined to give great trouble 
both to Lord Seaton and to his successor, Sir Henry 
Ward. That island had been in an unsettled state 
for some years. As early as 1843, the. date of 
LiOrd Seaton's arrival, there had been disturbances 
a-niongst the peasantry, to suppress which the mili- 
tary had been at various times employed. Quiet had, 
however, been restored without having recourse to 
martial law. But it was a treacherous calm. The 
class hatreds, especially of the peasantry towards 
the landlords, and the restless intrigues of political 
agitators, kept up a smouldering discontent, ever 
threatening to break out into fresh troubles. Baron 
d'Everton, the Eesident of Cephalonia, was an 
JEnglishman of experience and ability. Whilst in 

* Parliamentary papers. 
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the service of the Duke of Lucca^ he had been 

made a baron, and. on (juitting Italy, had been ap- 
pointed to his present post. He was one of tbe 
very tfew ResidentB who, by bis talents and biov- 
ledge of languages, was fitted to represent lib 
country, and to extend her influence. Yet with all 
bis advantages be iound bis post one of very great 
difficulty. Even ttie friends of the Protectorate^ firom 
that want of moral courage lor which the loiiian 
gentry have ever been so conspicuous, gave hiai 
but bttle assistance, as was the case also with the 
Regent and municipal authorities. He was heli 
responsible lor tbe quiet of the couiitr}', and vet 
was deprived oi the necessary powers for eflfectively 
performing his duty. In tlie time of Sir Charles 
Napier the police was entirely in the hands of tbe 
Eesidei^t To the last the latter was the official 
head of the local police. But all the patronage 
and tbe chief power were concentrated in later 
times in the hands of the chief of the police at 
Corfu. The latter officer, in his ignorance of ftcte, 
frequently made bad appointments in tbe subordi- 
nate islands ; and the Residents could no longer trust 
in their own police, wbo looked elsewhere for pro 
motion and favour. The ill-organized and untrust- 
worthy police of Cepbaloixia often aggravated the 
troubles which they were paid to prevent^ and wen 
sometimes even guilty of treachery to their em- 
ployers. 
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' Early in 1847, Baron d'Everton repeatedly 

warned Lord Scaton of the unsettled state of 
Cephalonia, and of the inefficiency of the police. 
In July of that year he reported many outrages in 
Argostoli and Lixuri and their neighbourhood. A 
few specimens -will suffice. At Lixuri eight cases 
of housebreaking had occurred in a single week* 
Within the space of one month thirty cases of 
violent outrage had occurred altogether in Lixuri 
and A]^ostoli. Soon afterwards, in the former 
town, a forcible attempt at abduction took place, 
in order to compel a widow lady to marry a cer- 
tab gentleman. Meantime, the police were supine 
and nearly useless. The Resident reported likewise 
the plunderings of wrecked ships by the mobs in 
the most heartless manner. He had also to take 
bail of violent agitators who were endeavouring to 
create disturbances in the island. 

In the spring of 1848, on the Greek Good 
Friday, a disturbance occurred at Argostoli during 
the usual procession of the local saint, Gcrasiino. 
The custom was for the procession to halt in front 
of the Residency whilst the Archbishop made a 
prayer. On this occasion the mob, urged on by 
some younp: ^xentlemen, endeavoured to force on 
the cenotaph from the rest of the procession. A 
riot ensued, but the police made some arrests, and 
soon re-established tranquillity. Some of the ring- 
leaders fled the country; others were arrested^ tried. 
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and punished with diftcrent degrees of imprison- 
ment ; but the general spirit of discontent and in- 
subordination increased, and the cry was raised 
that religion had been tampered with. 

In June, 1848, the Resident reported to Lord 
Seaton the existence of a secret Greek association 
for the emancipation of the Greek territory, name, 
and religion. It was in vain that in the midst of 
his troubles and fears he applied for aid to Lord 
Seaton. The latter refused to beUeve that there 
was any probability of serious disturbances in 
Cephalonia. He was all for conciliation. He did 
not believe that there were ten men in the island 
prepared to take up arms against the Government. 
His Corfu police, on whom he mainly depended, 
disregarding the reports of the better-informed 
local authorities, must either have grossly misled 
him, or must have been culpably inefficient for the 
extended duties which they had jbaken upon them- 
selves to perform. Meantime, the conspiracy was 
gaining ground in Cephalonia, and there is even 
reason to believe that the Baron, in spite of his 
energy, ability, and knowledge, was deceived and be- 
trayed by some of his subordinates, Avhose treacliery 
he did not discover till it was too late ; and who 
eventually, from various circumstances, escaped 
legal detection and punishment The effect of 
these plots and intrigues was such, that even to this 
day many highly respectable persons in Oepha- 
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Ionia beKeve that Baron d'Everton himself excited 
the insurrection, in order to prove that Lord 
Seaton had been wrong in his policy and short- 
sighted as to events. Candour compels me to say, 
notwithstandiDg my regard for the many amiable 
qualities of iny Ionian friends, that it is only on a 
Greek soil that such an absurd charge against an 
English gentleman placed in a high position could 
have obtained credence from rational people. 

Such was the condition of the largest of the 
seven islands whilst Lord Seaton was busy in 
carrying out a sudden and violent revolution in 
the Ionian constitution, in the fond confidence 
that when his measures should have become law, 
peace and content would be established in the land. 
But he was far from being destined to leave such a 
pleasing legacy to his successor. 

With regard to Cephalonia, it appears that, dis- • 
couraged by the rebukes and coldness of the Lord 
High Commissioner, Baron d*Everton had at last 
become somewhat less anxious and watchful. It 
was as if he began to doubt himself of the truth of 
that intended insurrection, which his chief had ever 
treated as a wild and unfounded idea. Only in 
this manner can I account for his disbelief of a 
warning which he received on the night of the 25th 
of September, 1848, from his chief of police, that 
the peasants were coming next morning to attack 
the capital of Cephalonia. That evening, at the 
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officers mess, he acquainted Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trollope, of the 3Gth Regiment, commandant of 
the garrison, with the warning that he had re- 
ceived ; but he added that he did not credit the 
report. The colonel had arranged for the next 
morning to go yvith his officers and some ladies on 
a party of pleasure up the Black Mountain, and 
the Baron assured liim that there was no necessity 
for him to remain in town. It is clear that no 
proper measures of defence or precaution were 
taken on this occasion. 

Early on the morning of the 26th of September. 
1848, some liundreds of armed peasants approached 
Argostoli Avith hostile intentions. As far as can be 
known — for it was never clearly explained — the 
object of the peasants was to plunder the bank, and 
perhaps also the town. To this they were insti- 
gated by demagogues, who hoped to bring about a 
local revolution in the Government. If any per- 
sons really entertained the idea of putting an end 
thereby to the British Protectorate, they were few 
in number, and contemptible in intellect and in- 
fluence. 

Baron d'Everton, on being alarmed at seven A.M., 
liastily took with him the Residency guard, and 
proceeded towards the Bridge of Argostoli. From 
thence he went to the church of San Nicolo, at the 
edge of the town. Here the armed peasantry sud- 
denly appeared in the vineyards, on both sides of 
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tially ascended the Black Mountain, learned from ^ 
some countrymen the true state of affairs. He re- | 
turned rapidly to Argostoli, and lost no time in 
taking military measures for the security of the 
town and outposts. The weekly steamer having 
arrived from Zante, advantage was taken of it to 
send a detachment to protect and tranquillize j 
Lixuri, which the Resident accompanied. The 
prisoners in that to^vn had been disarmed, as also 
some of the police, whilst a part of the latter had 
joined the insurgents. The superintendent of police 
at Lixuri behaved in a cowardly or treacherous 
manner, and finally took refuge on board the 
steamer. 

Lord Seaton proceeded without delay to Cej^ha- 
lonia, to make inquiries into the cause of the dis- 
turbances, and to pacify the island. He found 
fault with the Resident and Commandant for the 
surprise of the 26th of September, and he noticed, 
and promised to reward. Sergeant Luke Dunne; 
who subsequently received a medal and a pension for 
his gallant and prudent conduct. But his Excel- 
lency persisted firmly in the path of conciliation ; 
imagining that the discontent was only of a slight 
and partial nature. Although the police could not 
be relied on very securely. Lord Seaton insisted on 
their being employed instead of the soldiers. His 
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3rd. A great increase of the constituency by re- 
ducing the requisite qualification. This measure 
immediately (contrary to the anticipations of Lord 
Seaton) trehled the number of voters on the first 
occasion of their voting freely. Eventually it more 
than quadrupled the number of electors.* 

4th. Vote bv ballot " 

6th. Trial by jury, confined to cases of political 

offences. 

Lord Seaton quickly learned at his own cost the 

folly of the last-named measure. Scarcely had he 
granted the liberty of the press, when two journals 
were founded by Signers Zervo and Moutferrato, 
violent imionists of Cephai|mia. They proceeded 
to abuse the Protectorate and to advocate union 
with Greece. Lord Seaton, despairing of obtaining 
a verdict at law arainst the oftenders, had recourse 
(with singular inconsistency) to the high police 
powers, which he retained in his hands. Without 
trial of ^ny kind, Jie, on his own authority, banished 
these gentlemen to remote and barren rocks. There 
they remained till released in 1850 by the amnesty 
of Sir*Henry Ward.t 

Most of Lord Seaton's innovations did not take 
effect in his time. He left them as a legacy to his 
successor. The popularity attending the introduc- 
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new budget were voted, the old one was to be 
carried on. The civil list and other charges paid to 
the Protectorate were fixed by a convention thai 
the Assembly could not touch ; so that the lessen- 
ing of the salaries of the native officials were the 
only financial reductions possible. But as all 
lonians indulged in the idea of the poi>t>ibility ol 
attaining to office, the temptations to such reduc- 
tions were not very great. They were, however, 
occasionally made. Lord Seaton's changes still left 
it in the power of the Senate, in the absence of 
Parliament, to make temporary laws upon extra- 
on i ilia ry, but not defined, occasions. A Parliament 
that can neither stop the supplies^ nor yet eject a 
ministry from office, is not very free, even though 
elected by extensive sufi:rage and vote by ballot 
To give such an Assembly free speech, and the aid 
of a free press, is but to encourage discontent and 
sedition. The only way the Assembly could show 
its powers when the vast majority of it was opposed 
to the Government, wbs to vote against the intro- 
duction of all new measures whatever, without 
reference to their merits. This, in fact, with the 
occasional reduction of Ionian salaries, and the 
passing of votes for the Union, has been the prin- 
cipal occupation of the Ionian* Assembl) smce the 
memorable changes of Lord Seaton took effect. His 
lordship did not abolish the high police powers; 
neither did he make any efforts to render per- 
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He and Colonel Trollope, the commandant, were 
employed in quieting the island in the summer and 
autumn of 1849. But when martial law was snb- j 
sequently proclaimed, the command and responsi- 
bility rested entirely with the colonel. The mili- 
tary forces had been greatly increased by repeated 
reinforcements, and consisted of upwards of seven 
hundred men. But the events of 1849, after the 
month of May, belong to the rule of Sir Heniy 
AVard, and will be mentioned in their proper 
place. 

The eighth Parliaiuent, which was opened on the 
1st of March, 1845, and lasted till the 26th of 
3r;ircli, 1850 (that is, ten^months after the arrival 
of bir Henry Ward), had changed its character 
before its dose. Elected under the old system, and 
by a small constituenc}^, it had for the first three 
years given no trouble ; but after Lord Seaton had 
pronounced himself a radical reformer, it Avas na- 
tural that the Assembly should not lag behind the I 
Protectorate in liberality. It was, therefore, soon 
inclined to keep pace^with, and even to pass, his lord- 
ship in the career of rapid changes ; and it speedily 
gave to observant eyes an idea of what fature 
assemblies would be when elected after the reforms 
had become law« Amongst other things, the As- 
sembly permitted the spectators in the gallery to 
applaud or disapprove of its proceedings in the 
most unseemly manner. On the 28th of May, . 
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who were so apparently indifFerent to tlie exercise 
of the despotic high police powers could not really 
care much for liberty as understood by Englishmen. 
Half-civilized nations, hampered by bigoted creeds 
that effect their policy, are rarely enamoured with 
liberty any more than ^vith toleration. Orthodoxy 
and nationality are the objects of their enthusiasm. 
Such have ever been hitherto the two levers by 
whicli the Ionian demagogues raised the passions 
of the people and acquired their aflFections. The 
tyranny of the high poUce was favourable to poU- i 
ticians devoid of the respectabihty attached to pro- i 
perty and character. It made them heroes and I 
mart}TS on easy terms. A witty Cephaloiiian has 
observed that the fortune of a rizospast* w^as made 
when the high police knocked at his door. From 
that moment he l^ecame a favourite candidate for 
the salaried posts which were given by the people, 
such as memberships of parliament and municipal ( 
offices.f After this it frequently became the object 
of the Lord High Commissioners to gain these 
favourites of the mob, who consequently sometimes 
reached the highest offices, becoming secretaries, 
senators, and presidents of the Assembly. 

In conclusion. Lord Seaton j^aved the way for 
the Union by rendering impossible, for any useful 
purpose, the continuance of the Protectorate, unless. 



• Rizospast is the Greek word for a radical. 

f Lafccurato's Mysttries of CephaLnia. 
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of Corfu, wliicli had transformed itself into a poli- 
tical club.* With less justice he has been con- 
demned for issuing his invitations to the it>uian 
gentry in modern Greek, a language too much 
neglected by all the Lord High Oomniissioncrs 
and their Residents throughout the duration of the | 
British Protectorate. Xot the least of the benefits 
conferred on the lonians by Lord Seaton wss the | 
effect of the high character and unimpeachable 
private conduct of his lordship and his amiable 
family during their stay in the Islands. As re- 
gards his finances^ he, like his predecessor, on the 
average exceeded his income. By January, 1858, 
the national debt had been augmented to 216,000/.,t 
a portion of which was made up of the arrears due 
to the Protectorate. J This payment to Great 
Britain, limited in Lord Nugent's time to 
34,000/. a ye^*, %Yas in 1849 further reduced to 
25,000/., and so continued up to the cession of the 
Islands. 

With a gi^eat and deserved reputation as a war- 
rior, who had earned before his death a peerage and 
the baton of a field*marshal, Lord Seaton, never- 
theless, amply proved that a brave and skilful 

• Coaiit Dnsmani (Secretary to Gonrenraiait), so long the f aithftil and able 

servant of the IVotectorate, strongly urged Lord Seaton to accept the invitatlMi* 
from a prfitcctionist point of view I think he erred, but at least it shovred a 
readiness to iavoui reforms instituted by the Protectorate, as were those of 
Lord Seaton. »^ 
t Vide Appendix 0. ^ 
t Arrears of contribution due in 1849, 97^9371 8d«--Av?^m«nlaf3r 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SIB HBNBT WABD, SE7ENTH LOBD HIGH GOMlilSSIONEB. 

[1849 TO 1855.] 



Difficulties of Sir H. Ward— CantioM tbe Assemblj— IngraUtude of latter to 
Lord Seaton— Iirst Assembly of Sir Henry — ^F^esh Reroltin Ceplud<miA — 
Nodaro, Ylaoo, Colonel TMUopt— His Maaaww-^ir H. Ward in Cegh^ 
Ionia — Second Amnesty— Befonne— Ninth Parliament — ^Dispntea about 
the • Oath — Gotnpromiee elliBcted — ICodifled Oath estaUldied — Count 
Cacoao— Character of new AaeemUy— Neglect of Comsifiree by tbe Pro- 
tection— Imprudent Speech of the Lord High Commlasioner— Eleeton and 
Membere of Aeoembly baniehed— Defidency of Bevenne— Tenth Parliamoit 
twice Prorogoed— Sir H. Ward's attempted Bedvctioiia— The moet Demo- 
cratic Aeaembly— The Great Characteristic of Englishmen. 

Siu IIe^'ky Ward arrived at Corfu on the 2ud 
of June, 1849, and received over from Lord Seatonis 
hands the Government of the Islands. Thus, a 
Conservative military peer was succeeded by a 
civihan member of the most advanced liberal 
party in the House of Commons. Suck an ap- 
pointment was hailed with joyful anticipations by 
the Ionian Liberals. They naturally thought that 
if a Tory nobleman had done so much for them, a 
Eadical commoner would be sure to concede to 
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very extensive political changes without enjoying 
the credit and popularity of having originated 
them. Even Lord Seaton, before his departure, 
had acknowledged the necessity of moderating tlie 
ardor of a Parliament w^hich was not composed of 
the freely-elected representative^ of the people. 
What, then, was to be expected from tlie next 
Assembly, the offspring of vote by ballot and of a 
more than three-fold augmented constituency ? In 
1849 a secret society, called "The Great Brother- 
hood," was discovered in Corfu, in connexion with 
the head society at Athens. But secret societies 
had ever been common amongst all Greeks ; and 
the Protectorate was too powerful to justify any 
alarm at such proceedings. 

On the 4th of J une, a few days after his arrival, 
Sir Henry Ward cautioned, even whilst he con- 
gratulated, the Assembly in regard to the changes 
about to receive the sanction of her Majesty. He 
hoped that they would be considered as final, and 
not as a stepping-stone to further innovations. 
He even insinuated doubts as to the prudence of 
some of them. His Excellency was well received 
on this his first appearance before the Assembly. 
After a suitable reply from its President, the 
sitting was closed amidst loud cheers for her 
Majesty the Queen, both from the members and 
from the spectators in the galleries. 

The very next day, however, the Chamber took 
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up SO hostile an attitude that the Lord High Com- 
missioner prorogued it, by message, until the 5th 
of October following. A debate was to have been 
held in the Assembly, to discuss the conduct of 
Lord Seaton in having exercised the powers of the 
high police, by the summary banishment of two 
opposition newspaper editors. A petition, signed 
by many hundreds of persons, was also to have 
been presented, complaining of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop, Dr. Nicholson's, encroaching pro- 
ceedings, which excited the jealousy and animosity 
of the Greek clergy. The conduct of the Assembly, 
as regarded Lord Seaton, appears, at first sight, 
very ungrateful. But the inconsistency of that 
nobleman in retaining such despotic powers in his 
own hands, after granting to the lonians the most 
ultra-democratic reforms, is far more remarkable 
than the ingratitude of the Assembly. The effects 
of the freedom of the press were visible soon after 
the arrival of Sir Henry Ward, in the open advo- 
cacy of the union with Greece, as the right no less 
than the desire of the Ionian people. 

Having been relieved for a time of his unruly 
Legislature, his Excellency proceeded on his 
tour through the Seven Islands. Everywhere he 
received multitudes of visits and proffers of advice. 
It is probable that it was chiefly the class of 
officials who waited on him. His informants per- 
suaded him that no real desire of union with 
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Greece existed, especially under King Otlio. At 
Cephalonia he found everything apparently trail- 
qiiil Jiuing his stay. But, before his arrival the 
troops had been marched about the country, and 
also detached in villages, in order to levy a contri- 
bution (hxed by Lord Seaton) on the peasantry 
who had been concerned in the September revolt.* 
Sir Henry Ward, on the 9th of June, informed 
Earl Grey that, in spite of all precautions, some 
fresh disturbances might possibly break out 
Nevertheless, on the 1st of August, he proeUdmed 
an amnesty in favour of those who had been con- 
cerned in the insurrection of the 26th of September, 
1848. At the same time he released from banish- 
ment Signors Zervo and Livada, whom Lord 
Seaton had banished in virtue of his high poiic^^ 
powers. This amnesty was generally interpreted 
by the peasantry as a mark of fear in the English 
Government 

The murder of Captain Parker, in May, 1849, 
and the behaviour of the peasantry on that occa- . 
sion, and their subsequent lawless proceedings, 
were proo& that the mild measures which Lord 
Seaton adopted for suppressing the revolt of the 
previous September had been misinterpreted, f It 

* OntheSrdof Jane, 1849, Major SjmondSy the Resident, reported iiis 
8iiq>idoii8 that the Municipal Council of Cephalonia faTomed the miBins 
that were tnunping through the Tillages exeitiiig diaeontentaf«ad ttmaStdng 

t A few days before Sir Henry Ward's arrival, the Resident's Cottage in 
the Black Mouutaiu bad been burned b^ a band of assassins. The forest also 
in the monnuia waa flreqaentl/ set on fire, and many trees were deetrojed. 
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good positions near the mountain were also taken 
up. In Lixuri and its neighbourhood martial law 
was proclaimed in four districts. In Scala, where 
revolting atrocities had been committed, Major 
King, vnth eight officers and more than a hundred 
and fifty non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
was quartered. Nearly five hundred soldiers were 
employed on detachments ; whilst Colonel TroUope 
had a strong reserve in Argostoli. Major King 
attacked and scattered, after a short resistance, 
one body of rebels. Desultory and brief conflict? 
occurred in other parts of the island. To chase 
the rebels, and to intimidate or to impose fines^ 
upon the villages, were the usual tactics. Major 
King and other officers of the 36th, 16th, and 76tli 
Regiments were, for many weeks, employed in a 
very harassmg service, in wliich no honor could 
be gained. There were occasionally momentary 
collisions between the military and the peasantry : 
but the latter seldom attempted any effectual re- 
sistance, ^lartial law having been proclaimed by 
the Lord High Commissioner, Colonel Trollope 
assumed the entire authority. Major Symonds, the 
Resident, being for the time deprived of all right of 
interference. 

Sir Henry Ward arrived at Cephalonia on the 
2nd of September, and, unfortunately, began hv 
taking an active personal part in the suppression 
of the revolt. His Excellency, on the foUowin. 
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extended, between 1848 and 1849, aver a gieat 

part of the Island ; and had lasted, on the second OC* 
caaion, for nearly three months. 

The follo^ving year, in consequence of the un- 
wearied exertions of Signor Papanicolas^ an attempt 
was made by a small section of English Liberals to 
obtain from the British Parliament a condenmaUon ! 
of the mode in which Sir Henry Ward had sup- 1 
pressed the revolt. The motion of Mr. Hume, on 
the 11th of August, 1850, was, however, tswipportedj 
only l)y 18 votes in the House of Coumioju*^ It 
was, indeed, a small House, only 84 nuMlhers 
beiiig pr<'>cMit on the occasion. But, it may be 
presumed that those who were against Sir Sknry 
did not fail to attend; whilst the great majority in 
his favour may have thought it needieaa'% be 
present. Earl Gre\', in the House of Lords, and ' 
Lord John Russell, in the Commons^ mandEk^y de* 
fended tlie Loi'd Hi2:h Conaniissioner a^iuiii^j;- all 
attacks.* The only result of this nkor% €,gainst 
file latter was to obtain the indirect sanction of 
Parliament for the measures which hia nj]xcel- 
lency had adopted. Assuredly, if a rerolt is to 
be suppressed at all, the more speedily jmd deci- 
sively it is done the better. The atteaftj>ted re- 
bellion under Lord Seaton had been followed by ^ 
a fresh outbreak in the succeeding yeaf4^ iBut the I 

* Sipior r;ipaiii( t'las, by liis violence and gross exaggeration, ruinec! the m 
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appointment of Mr., afterwardfl Sir George, Boven 
to be Secretar}\ Jlr. Bo^v^n had been Rector of 
the University of Corfu, and the Duke of Newcastle 
selected liiin for his new post niuiiily in conse- 
quence of his knowledge of modern Greek. His 
was the solitary case in the liistorv of tlie BritisL 
Protectorate of such knowledge becoming useful to 
its possessor or to the country. 

The eighth Parliament having run the usual 
course, expired ; and on the 20th of March, 1850, 
the ninth (the first reformed) Parliament wai 
opened by Sir Henry Ward.* The President, 
elected by the Assembly, Count Roma, was duly 
confirmed by the Lord High Commissioner. As 
might have been expected, the new Assembly T\as , 
in almost unanimous opposition to the Govern- 
ment. His Excellency himself could hardly have 
expected any other resultf In Cephalonia espe- 
cially, where, in both revolts, the criminals of tlie 
upper classes had been screened and saved from 

* It appears that the inaolent practice of admitting a priest to punff the 
Boose after the departure of the Lord High Commiesioner commenced iridi 
the ninth Parliament, which iraa the firet also to prodatm in a body ib 

"tc?//" for the union wifli Creece. 

t The official condemnation of Lord Seaton's changes was delayed for ten 
years after their introduction. It required the failure of Mr. Gladstone'? 
mission to open completely the eves of Ministers on the snbjfeGt. But it came 
with force from a Philhellene like Sir E. B. Lytton, who, on the 21st of Te- 
bruary, 18o9, thus wrote to Mr. Gladstone: "Tli'> n foinis of Is 19 hsrt 
proved in their operations «i:'i'r>lh' riofrctive. Both ftir ileiuy W arii and Sir 
John Young expressed their buiici that the harmony of the le|jd^latire and 
executive Itodies, and tlie satisfactory working of. tbie new co^i^^ion, vrer? 
impossible. The results have become apparent* in the neigH^ ^ii^Hjjj^f ti» 
public workS) the embnm -anient of the finances^ the otwtaWjj BiHBfcii icd 
legislative and administrative reforms.** 
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faith," that at some distant period, the whole Greek 
race would be reunited into one empire. In such 
a case the lonians could not reasonably be required 
to regard as "indissoluble" their connexion with 
any other poAver. The matter continued to be 
contested between the Assembly and the Com- 
missioner by messages and replies. The Assembly 
declared that the terms of every oath ought to be 
so framed as to enable the representatives of the 
people to brinir them into harmony with their own 
sense of the duties, which they were called upon to 
discliarge. It desired to limit the oath to a promise 
to obey the laws, and to defend the rights and 
interests of the Ionian people. It wished to omit 
all allusion, not only to the Treaty of Paris, and to 
the constitution of 1817, but even to the Protecto- 
rate itself. Eventually, the House agi'eed to a com- 
promise, not from any loyal or friendly feeling, but 
from a fear, that if they held out, anarchy would 
prevail ; which could only serve to restore to the 
Protectorate its full despotic poAvers. Some of the 
extreme demagogues, without principle, or stake 
in tlic countr}', were willing to go all lengths; 
but the majority saw the necessity of a compro- 
mise. Eventually, the Lord High Commissioner 
carried by a great majority a modified oath. The 
word indissoluble" was given up by his Excel- 
lencv, and so was the detested constitution of 1817. 
But the Treaty of Paris, and the rights of the Pro- 
tecting Sovereign were maintained by the oath, 
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himself to be a devoted, but very unscrupulous 
partisan of the Protectorate ; the unpopularity of 
which he, by his conduct, very greatly contributed 
to increase. He had the credit of having urged 
Sir Henry to deal witli the rebels in 1849 even 
more severely than was actually done. But he 
prepared his future elevation to high office by es- 
tablishing the character of a man, ready to perform 
anything that was required of him by the distri- 
butoi's of power and patronage. 

Sir Henry Ward (Uke Lord Seaton) found it 
necessary to lecture the Assembly on the dis- 
graceful manner in which the debates were carried 
on, amidst the interruptions of the gallery. But 
he might have spared his pains, both as regarded 
his admonitions and his plans for material amend- 
ments. The Assembl}', which was elected in con- 
sequence of the rash innovations of Lord Seaton, 
was animated solely by hatred of the British Pro- 
tectorate, and of the local Government. It pre- 
sented, through its President, Count Roma, a 
most insolent reply to the Lord Higli Commissioner. 
It censured the conduct of Great Britain towards 
Greece ; as if the latter had been the model of good 
government * It deplored, not the murders, out- 

whcn unscrupulous, had great powers for facilitating or impeding the verifi- 
cation of claims to the franchise. 

* This alluded to Admiral Parker's blockade of the Pineus, to enforce the 
claims of 31. Pacifico, Mr. Finlay, and others, after years of fruitless corre- 
spondence, in which the audacity of the Greek Ministers, in persisting in un- 
founded statements and assertions, is a matter of astonishment to all who 
have waded through the prolix details of that alfair. 
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His Excellency defended lils con J act at Ceplia- 
lonia, and also his use of the high police powers. 
He had found fuur persons banished by Lord 
Seaton, two to Paxo, and two to Cerigo. Ue 
liiid rek'iised them alL Two of them were mem- 
bers oi the present Assembly. He had also released 
at Cephalonia nine prisoners awaiting trial for the 
attack of September 1848, on the towns of Argos^ 
toli and loxori. He had issued two amnesties since 
his arrival in the Islands ; and he had expressed to 
the English Minister at Athens, his readiness to re- 
ceive back Ionian refugees. He acknowledged that 
he had three times during the revolt used the 
. powerji of the high police, which his predecessors 
had ofben employed in times of perfect tran- 
quillity. 

It was in the same speech that Sir Henry Ward 

intruduced the following observation, wliich was 
by no means calculated to less^ the difficulties of 
his trying position : ^'It is not for me to spciik iu 
the name of the British Grown of that distant 
future, which the address shadows forth, wlitii the 
scattered members of the Greek race may be rea 
united in one mighty empire with the consent of 
the European Powers. But I have no difficulty iu 
expressing my own opinion, that if such an event 
be within the scope of human contingencies, the 
Sovereign and the Parliament of England would be 
equally willing to see the lonians resume theiiK 
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was that Ionian juries would have been certm 

to acquit them, and yet It Svas })recisely for political 
offences that Lord Seaton had so confidently intro- 
duced trial bv lurv. 

Excepting that no improvements entailing fresb 
expenses could be introduced, the executive Go- 
vernment, supported by the naval and miiitan 
power of Great Britain, continued its regular 
course with peri\'ct tranquillity in the absence of 
the Assembly. The latter had found an annual 
deficiency of 19,000/. in a yearly revenue of 
156,000/. It had proposed to remedy this evil by 
cutting down all the salaries of officials by one- 
half. But the prorogation of the Assembly left the 
decision in the hands of the Senate, that is, of the 
Lord High Commissioner, and the salaries were 
not reduced, but some of the works were stopped.* 
Sir Henry Ward feared, no doubt, to weaken the 
already diminished protectionist party by ill-tim 
reductions of official salaries ; but by this measure 
the Assembly was, of course, deprived of that 
which in all constitutional countries is considered 
the undoubted right of the representatives of the 
people. Their discontent, therefore, was only na- 
tural, however factious might be the real motives 
of many of the democratic members. The ninth 
Parliament was finally dissolved (on the . recom- 

* Pa|»aoicolA8. 
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press in the Greek language, which had almost en- 
tirely superseded the Italian. 

On the 1st of March, 1854, the second regular 
session of the tenth Parliament began, but the result 
was only another prorogation, within three weeb 
ol the opening.* Another meeting and another 
prorogation followed in the course of the year. 
Finally, Sir Henry "Ward was relieved of his go- 
vernment, by the arrival of his successor, Sir John 
Youhl:'. t>H the 13th of April, 1855. 

In his last endeavours at reibrm, the Lord High 
rMiinin<^i(Mi(T had desii'ed to reduce all the salaries 
of the officials, including the members of the As- 
feciubly. He hi\d even set the e:\aiuj)lc Liuiself, 
by giving up 500/. a year out of the SOOOi i^ph 
eon i ■ 1 1 ret 1 1 1 i s yearly salary. But in consequence of 
his reforms having been rejected, he a&er Iiie4ppse 
of a tew iiiouTlis resumed his full salary, wlueh re- 
mained the same up to the cession of the Itii^nds. 

Sir Henr\^ left to his successor a tranqdWMIt 
discontented population. The great mii^oi^ of 
the landed gentry were attached to the ftfeish 
rroteetorate, and terrified at the idea of m. pnion 
with hiijhly-taxed, badly-governed, «nA>->impo- 
verislied Greece ; but the reforms o£ L(«:cl ii^oii^ 

* Sri.M) after llie nieetinr; of tlio r;irliament, at its ^rrari'l ?e^sion, the 
i'hildLUits, tilt- li-n llnL: nowsiinpor of Corfu, suspemled its issuv iu cunwequCDce 
of tbe thrt;it.-5 of the tiuiiiluyuieiit uf t^ie high police, 3Xe^& 2Jlj^2cidi, 
PoliU^ and ZambeUi were concerned in this oppositloo flibiMlol^^W 
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tone to Ionian society, as Lord Seaton and Sir 
Howard Douglas iiad previously done ; exhibitmg 
that bright example of domestic life, which, m 
spite of exceptions, is allowed by all intelligent 
foreigners to be the great characteristic of £ng^ 
lishmen. 
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conceived, yet the Assembly treated him in the 
same hostile manner as it had treated his prede- 
cessor. The great majority of the landed pro- 
prietors were still in favour of the Protectorate; 
but the reforms of Lord Seaton had deprived them 
of nearly all power. The demagogues, with the 
priests and the people, were, or affected to be, 
anxious for a speedy union with Greece, then 
under the hnbecile sway of King Otho; and oc- 
cupied militarily by the allied powers, in conse- 
quence of its Russian sympathies during the 
Crimean war. The peasantry were become the 
uncompromising enemies of that Protectorate which 
had first relieved them from the tyranny of the 
nobles, and then given them a political power 
and importance wholly unsuited to their state of 
' civilization. The Assembly not only set the Pro- 
tectorate at defiance, but neglected at its meetings 
the forms of order and decency. The mob in the 
galleries of the House became more than ever 
unruly ; often interrupting, and even taking part 
in the debates. The galleries were able to contaic 
about nine hundred men ; and were usually filled 
-with the lowest rabble of Corfu. 

Like his predecessor. Sir John Yomig was com- 
pelled to have frequent recourse to prorogations, 
to put a stop to treasonable motions. In the ab- 
sence of the Assembly, affairs proceeded smoothly 
under the Lord High Commissioner and Senate in 
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They were also disposed to sacrifice, for their re- 
lations and friends, the interests of the Govern- 
mentj and to wink at serious offences. Thus, 
under their charge, the roads were left unrepaired, 
I and the marshes undrained^ and the revenues of 
*the convents were misappropriated. In Cepha- 
lonia the line forest in the Black Mountain suffered 
continual loss from fire, and from the secret cutting 
down of trees. The municipal officei's feared to 
lose votes if they interfered to punish the peasantry. 
In short, many of the worst evils of an iinbi idled 
democracy had a free course under the Protecto- 
rate of the British Monarchy. But if the muni- 
cipaLities gave much trouble, the Assembly gave 
still more. 

The eleventh Parliament met on the 16th of JFe- 
bruary, under the provisional presidency of Signer 
Dandolo. This gentleman, not devoid of ability, 
and popular, not only with his countrymen but 
with many of the English, was unfortunately ex- 
tremely deficient in political consistency. Such a 
choice reflected but httle credit on the wisdom of 
the Assembly, and the subsequent conduct of the 
latter was in keeping with the commencement. 
The verifying of the election caused the most 
violent discussions. It was attempted to prove 
that the elections of Cephalonia had been illegally 
conducted. It was necessary to prorogue the House 
till the opinions of the Crown lawyers could be 
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scarcity was afterwards oiSered as an excuse for| 
the act, which, as affecting a foreign nation, the| 
ally of Great Britain, could not be legal without 
the sanction of the general Government. Thej 
seventh article of the Treaty of Paris, moreoTen : 
had expressly placed all the ports under Britiskj 
protection. The Turks, in fact, would not have 
surrendered the bread had it not been demanded | 
by the Lord High Commissioner's police.* His 
Excellency, therefore, through the Senate, repri-| 
manded Count Trivoli, the municipal officer, who 
had been actuated by the desire to acquire 
WTetched popularity at the expense of the detested 
Turks. Count Trivoli revenged himself by au 
address to the people, highly insulting to the Go- 
vernment, and especially to the liord High Com- 1 
missioner. Joined hy the other municipal officei^ 
he presented also a protest on the subject to Sir 
John Young. The latter referred the whole matter 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. j 
Soon after the affair of the Turk% occurred one I 
, of the triennial processions of Saint Spiridion, the J 
patron saint of Corfu. Those processions werel 
grand affairs, in which the earlier Lord High Com- I 
missioners were wont to march bareheaded, andl 
in which the garrison as well as civilians tookl 
^ a part. But of late years the attendance of the 1 

military had been dispensed vdth. Even the Lord J 

* Parliamentary papers. I 
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the intention of Great Britain), it was surely neces- 
sary to support the local Government^ especiallr 
wlien manifestly in the right. 

The Colonial Minister replied in a despatch, 
dated the 1st of Xoveinber, 1858. He disapproved, 
of course, of the conduct of Count Trivoli, in the 
matter of the bread taken out of the Turkish boats. 
But he did so coldly, recpmmending conciliation, 
and even taking exceptions to some of the corre- 
spondence on the part of the Government* In the 
matter of the insult to the representative of the 
British Crown, the Colonial Minister s sympathies 
were all with the municipalities. He thought it 
the wisest course to see in the conduct of the latter 
(who were merely carrying on the squabble com- 
menced about the bread), no other motive than the 
one they had chosen to avow. He gravely cautioned 
the Lord High Conmiissioner on "the inadvert- 
ence'' which he had committed by suffering his 
youthful aUleS'de-canijp to absent themselves on the 
occasion of the procession, and he again advised 
conciliation. The despatch then proceeded to an- 
nounce the appointment, as Special Conmiissioner, 
of Mr. Gladstone, whose renown as a Homeric 
scholar, will justly commend him to the sjrmpa- 
thies of an Hellenic race." Sir John Young, finally, 
was requested to give that -^^---*-"-p-^""^---^ "ttiljtrriMy 
every support in the performance of his d^^^^lj^L 

arlUmentaiy papen. Vrl 
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Lord Iliuii Commissioner was directed to furiiisii 
him with every assistance, and to take care that he 
was treated Avith due respect. Mr. Gladstone then 
made a speech to the Senate, requesting that it 
would assist Iiini in tlic performance of his task. 
At the same time he gave them distincilj to un- 
derstand, that he liad not come to effect any change 
in the terms of the Treaty of Paris. This declara- 
tion he conridered necessary, in consequence of the 
publication (after lie had lel't London) of theianious 
despatch of the 10th of June, 1857. 

Duiing their first stay in Corfu, of about a fort- 
night, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone lived in the palace 
as the guests of Sir John and Lady Young. The 
latter gave a series of dinners, and a grand ball, 
in order that the High Commissioner Extraordi- 
nary might meet aU the notabilities of the land 
-Mr. Gladstone held a levee, which was well at- 
tended. He was everywhere received with popular 
manifestations. He visited the Archbishop of Corfu, 
as well as the President of the Senate.* passed 
liis nioriiiiigs in making inquiries and in graiiting 
interviews, whilst his secretaries were tuliy ^qp||p||^'ed 
in carrying on a voluminous correspondence. 

On the 7th of December, 1858, Mr. (^ludetone 
visited Santa Maura, where he was receive* bv 
the Resident, Bai^on d'Everton, who of living Eng- 
lishmen is the best acquainted i^rith the IJflj^ 

* Parliamentary papen. HIH 
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the vacant seats were filled by xe-election ; tliougb 
the law only required the presence of twenty-two out 
of the forty-two members in order to make a House. 
This last motion was seconded by Signor Loui- 
bardo, the most violent of demagogues, and the most 
constant enemy of the British Protectorate. This 
motion was not, however, carried ; but an immediate 
declaration in favour of the Union was seconded, and 
was backed up by the furious applause of the crowded 
galleries. This motion was finally unanimously passed 
two days later, in the following form: The Assem- 
bly of the Seven Islands proclaims that the sole and 
unanimous will (^^Xiym) of the Ionian people has 
been, and is, the Union of the Seven Islands with 
Greece." 

"A committee of eleven members, shall be ap- 
pointed to submit to the Chamber its opinion on 
the ulterior measures suitable to the proclamation 
of Union, this day adopted in the Assembly/' 

There was in the town a partial illumination in 
the evening, in honor of the Union. 

On the 2SLh of January Mr. Gladstone sent a 
message to the Chamber. He pointed out to it the 
illegal and unconstitutional proceedings which it had 
adopted ; and he advised it. to employ the conmiittee^ 
which it had appointed, in drawing up a petition to 
the Queen, in accordance with the constitution. In 
spite of opposition, from Lombardo and others, the 
advice of Mr. Gladstone was eventually adopted by 
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" 2nd. Having regard to these objects, her Ma- 
jesty, invested by the Treaty of Paris with the ex- 
clusive Protectorate of the Ionian State, and consti- 
tuted tlie sole onran of that State in the councils of 
Europe, can neither consent to abandon the obliga- 
tions she has undertaken, nor can convey, nor permit 
any /application to any other Power in furtherance 
of any similar design. 

" 3rd. Her Majesty does not desire to impose new 
fetters on opinion, but she will enforce, wherever it 
is placed in her charge, the sacred duty of obedience 
to the laws. 

4th. Her Majesty has adopted, on her part, the 
measures which she deems most conducive to the 
good of the Ionian people, and she awaits the en- 
lightened co-operation of their Parliament.'* 

The question of the Union being thus summarily 
disposed of, the road Avas left clear for the intro- 
duction of the reforms. These were soon after laid 
before the Assembly by Mr. Gladstone, in a series 
of resolutions. But by the 8th of February he had 
begun to fear that the Chamber would, "in one 
mode or other, get rid of the resolutions." In his 
despatch of that date he made an observation ot 
great truth, but w^hich he had not suflSciently 
weighed before promulgating his plan: " The upper 
class lias in these Islands been accustomed to leave 
and to throw all responsibility on the British Go- 
vernment." Not only the upper class, but the 
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salaries was '^disproportionate to the populatioa 
and to the work to be done. The paid servants 

pf the public, in all classes, are above 2200, 
among 240,000 inhabitants/' He made another 

important recommendation — namely, tliat the Su- 
preme Council (of Justice) be rendered more mk- 
pendent both of the Lord High Commissioner and of 
the Assembly^ loith a view to its greater weight ani 
utility J and that it be consulted an aUjudicM^aj 



nients»" 




It was quite evident^ therefore, that 
stone could nuvui liave contemplated the future re- 
moval, without cause assigned, of the c^iif loDian 
judges, whom he thus sou£^lit to make independent 
and powerful. Moreover, he had fr&rifm^y 
ported to the Government his satisfactiofi'^ith the 
Supreme Council, wliich enjoyed (he declais^) the 
confidence of the country. - t^wll 

By tlie lOtli of February lie had discovered, he 
believed, the real state of affairs, and lifUglir the 
utter uselessness of his mission. He wrote to the 
Colonial Minister: ^^The majority of thi^ ^present 
Assembly are identified with the existing systeiiii 
either as demagogues or as traflickers iu ^jpkce, and 
would, I have no doubt, have been most willing W 
reject the whole plan of constitutional chwge, whicK 
is alike aimed at both, without a moifielit's delay* 
The only wonder is that he should over haftf 
thought the passing of his proposed qiferms po^ 
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their eyes. Finally, the members of tlie Assembly 
had become, the simple delegates of the muldr 
tude, which demanded nothing but the uxuoii ivith 
Greece. 

The Lord High Cominissiooer had delayed the 
arrival of his successor in the hopes of his reiormj 
being yet diaeussed. On the 16th of Eebruaiy, 

1859, Sir Henry Storks reached Corfu. Signor 
Aristotle Valaonti, an extreme Liberal, had a few 
days previously declared in the Chamber ''that an 
Assembly 'which had pronounced the words Urma 
tmA Greece should not permit any less sacred mam 
to pass its lips." The Lord High Commi^siuiicr 
consoled hunself by the fact that the Assembly were 
iu a false position* But on the evemng of tlie 
arrival of his successor the tbrmal rejection of the 
resolutions occurred, and liis task wa:^ finished. Hft 
however, stayed to give Sir Henry Storks the 
benefit of his advice till the 19th of February. On 
that day he embarked on board the Tei*ribk lor 
Trieste. He departed with all the usual honors. 
The President and members of the Senate, the prin- 
cipal civil functionaries, and a crowd of ladies aad 
geutlemeu assembled to express theiiL^^l^ings 
sympathy and regard. The. gen^aL^f^aiit^uperior 
ofliccrs of tlie garrison were present iiL ikc uiiibarka- 
tion as a matter oi etiquette, but woo^bwe equaUj 
been there if tlic option had been le& to^liemsel 
A large crowd of spectators lined the '^wqMj. A boat^ 
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Gladstone was unjust to many of the Protectionists 
Amongst the senators he found a Signor Valaorid 
a man of great ability, who speaks English perfectly 
and is well acquainted with England and English 
men. He was a staunch Protectionist, as lorn 
as it was possible to be so without oflfending tli( 
Protectorate itself But his cousin, Mr. Aristotk 
Valaoriti, has ever been a sincere and honorabk 
supporter of the Union, and always took a lead 
ing part in agitating that favorite question. M: 
Gladstone (not aware of the independent politic 
constantly pursued by the diflFerent members ol 
Ionian families), took it for granted that the Senator 
approved of the conduct of the deputy. In report- 
ing, on the 17th February, to the Colonial Minister 
the behaviour of the deputy, he styled him " Signor 
Aristotle Valaoriti, cousin of the senator of thai 
name, and united trnth him in local interests!'^ 
Nothing could be further from the truth at tbat 
time. The staunch Protectionist had nothing i^i 
common with the deputy but name and blood. But 
the senator in vain endeavoured to get any repara*, 
tion from Mr. Gladstone for this serious tlioufl 
unintentional misrepresentation, and after some cJ 
respondence he gave up the task in despair. Thl 
the injurious impression remained upon the mind J 
the British statesman there is too much reason i 
fear, as at the following quinquennium Signor ^^J 

• Parliamentary papers. I 
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liitherto been either able statesmen, or distin- 
guished general officers. But as Sir Henry Storks 
was three years later promoted by seniority to the 
rank of major-general, that objection had only a 
Temporary influence. Moreover, he had served in 
the Russian war. It is true that the command of 
the Keserve, and the management of hospitals at 
Scutari, had kept him from the actual field of glory. 
But he had not suffered on that account; for he was 
one of the fortunate few who returned to England 
covered with the honors without having incurred 
the dangers of the Crimea. 

The new Lord High Commissioner had to begin 
his career by receiving the refusal of the Assembly, 
at its extraordinary session, to accede to the pro- 
positions of Mr. Gladstone. 

On the 1st March, 1859, the ordinary session 
began. The Assembly was as factious as ever, 
and resolutely bent on obstnicting the government 
of the Protectorate. It cared not for prorogation?, 
especially as the members continued to draw their 
salaries, so long as the Parliament was not actually 
dissolved. 

On Saturday, lOtli December, 1859, the As- 
sembly was reopened in state after its prorogation, 
the general and all the field officers preceding the 
carriage of the Lord High Commissioner. Arrived 
at the House, liis Excellency seated himself on a 
chair next to that of the President of the Assemblv. 
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and other distiaguishcd civilians; iuui on tbe M 
by the general and all the field officers of the gain- 
son. The addiess being a little milder tliau wa: 
expeoted, hopes Tvere entertained of a quiet so- 
sion. It was, in fact, by no means one of the worst, 
but before it closed the members gave a greai 
deal of trouble. His Excell^iey was, iherrfore, j 
heartily glad (utter the transaction of .the usual 
business) to be able to prorogue them to March, 
1861. He could, in the mean time, rule despotic- 
ally with his Senate in undistorbed ease and com- 
fort. 

Soon after his arrival in the Islands, Sir Heoiy 

Storks made, in an interesting manner, the ac- 
quaintance of the most honest and the most ori- 
ginal, if not the most worldly-wise, gentleman intbe 
Ionian Islands. Sigaor Andrea Lascarato, a man oi 
good &mily in Cephalonia, had, in an evil hoorfivr 
his own peace of mind and for that of his famu}) 
assumed the dangerous office of a moral censor and 
satirist of his countrymen. 

In 1856 be published, in his natrrc island, ^ 
work in modern Greek, called the "Mysteries of 
Cephalonia." In that book he did not atiaa 
individuals, with the exception of the Arch- 
bishop, who, beii^ a sin^e specimen of his cUss 
in the island, could not escape in a m!Owd ^ 
attacks, otherwise, were made upon classes. Bui 
ixme of these were spared. This iaaMMlw^^ 
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UberatioQ before lie liad undergone the half of liis ^ 
seDlenoe. Tbia, however^ was cht^y due to a 
petition sicrned in liis favour by the mo^ respect- 
able inhabitauU of Cepbaloiiia. The ginlty jafler, 
for some incompreLcusible reason, was leniently 
dealt with. He was removed irom Cepiialoiuai 
but appointed to an office of tmst in Zante^ in 
which he had again the opportunity to exercise bis 
natuFal brutality. He was finally dismissed firom 
all government employment for an iniamous assault 
upon a very young girl Jiislice, though criminally 
slow, reached him at last in the mild form of a dis- 
missal. The Grovemment could not have done le@ 
than li diJ. It nssuiLdly should liiive done uiuch 
more. The gratitude, however, of Lascarato was 
very great. He had met with sudK injustice and ill 
treatment, that the Lord High Commissioner's con- 
duct appeared to him to be a rare act of magna- 
nimity. He did not understand that no linglisii 
gentleman could possibly have oveiiooked such a | 
case of tyranny and misconduct in office when I 
brought to his notice. | 
The open, simple character of Lascarato appears 1 
to liave chanued Sir Henry Storks. Sometbiog ■ 
like friendship sprang up between them. His Ex- J 
cellency afterwards had occasion to save Lascarato I 
from the narrow-minded zeal of an English Besi- 1 
dent, who was anxious to pay court to priests and ] 
demagogues, at the expense of an honest Ionian I 
Protectionist. He had persuaded the Lord Higli J 
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Sigoor Bacconi read to tlie Assembly a long 

paper, u liiclx was laid on liic lablc, and ordered for 
discussion cm Taesday, the 12th of March. But 
that discussion was not destined to occur. This 
document was more insulting than eveu the before- 
mentioned intended address. The first sentence, 
nut very clear in expression, was personally hostile 
to Mr. Gladstone* It said, ^^Mr. Gladstone, two 
years back, havhig persuaded us to submit to her 
Majesty the Queen ot England the question of UnioDf 
lelt, perliaps, with the idea liiut he had succeeded 
in terminating the struggle between the Seven 
Islands and the Protectorate. He doubtless per- 
mitted this negative solution to become known, 
under a doud of artificial and studied phrases, in 
order to conceal the object of his mission." Having 
b^un with this assault upon Mr. Gladstone, the 
orator proceeded to attack the Protectorate in gene- 
ral, and to praise his own countrymen. 

Another ])roposition for an address was signed by 
Signor Lombardo and two members. It recapitu- 
lated all the griefs of Greece in general, and of the 
lonians in particular. It styled tlie Septinsular 
BepubUc " the first star in the political regeneration 
of the East." But with his usual notorious con- 
tempt for facts, Signor Lombardo forgot to add that 
if the lonians w ere more civilized than the rest of 
the Greek race, it was chiefly to the Frotedorale 
of Great Britain that sucli a r^^uli was uuc. 
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occasional assumption for the public benefit would 

have nieiiled great indulgeaces from Englishmen. 

|In 1862 he, through the Senate^ gave orders that 
the municipal uUicers, at tlieir meetings in council, 

I should propose no laws or legulations except throng 
the Regents. Now the latter obeyed the Senate, that 
is the LfOrd High Commissioner. To his Excellency, 
therefore, the road became free for checking the 
local mismanagement as to roads, convents, forests, 
and other details. In Cephalonia especially, where 
he placed the forests in the hands of the itesi- 
dents and police, some check was given to the 
cutting and burning of the magnificent pines ou the 
mountains. Grenerally speaking, the municipal offi- 
cers, the slaves of Lhe people, on Avhose votes they 
depended, were more ready to pass measures to en- 
courage than to repress abuses. Carrying on the 
details of government, they ruled supreme in those 
Islands where the Residents, isolated from the 
people, and misled by their subordinates, had little 
influence to make up for their notorious want of 
power. 

, But if the object had been to preserve the Fro- 

lectorate, iu accordaL i willi the Treaty of Paris, 
the simple course would have been to give tlj^e leias 
to the Assembly, and to permit it to stultify itself 
by acts of rebellion against the treaty and conslim- 
tion, under which it alone exercised any legal i)owers. 
But in that case Great Britain, by witlidn^^wk^ past 
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all the English officials? It is uotorious that this I 
order remained a compleielj dead letter, and tlat i 
one of the chief <»u<es of the disccMStent of the 
flonians against the British Government, iras the I 

appointment of young, ignorant, and inexperienced 
Residents to preside over the Islands. When the | 
vote for the Union was carried in October, 1863, 
only one of the five English Kesidenta was ac- ^ 
quainted with the language of the people over wliom 
they presided as the representatives of England.* j 
In the filling up of the Regendef, and other im- 
portant posts, the same principle of capricious selec- 
tions, wholly independent of merit and fitness, wa^ | 
carried out at the expense of the natives. It was 1 
not thus that Napoleon, or Nelson, or Wellington, I 
or the Mai'quis Wellesley, or Lord Clyde, attained I 
to greatness and renown. Of them could never isii|| 
said what one of the ablest and most honest o( | 
lonians printed of his Excellency. After givmf 
Sir Henry Storks great credit for good intentioi^ 
Signer Lascarato tlius graplucally accounts for tltt 
failure of his policy : ^ But Signor Storks has pre- 
ferred to be the king of Duuiinies rather than be the U 
colleague of men."t 

* The writv of these pages, on one occasion, himself interpreted for a B«? 
dent in his own island, to a peafant whom lie wished to caU vpoa kiat^ 
foUowinf^ (lay, Init to whom he could not speak a word. 

f " Ma il bignor Storks ha preferito di esser 11 lie dtUe carogne, piii torn 
ehe il oollega d^nomini Uterally Kinjf of Ciuream^ wlucht boweyer, does 
give « dear idea In EngUsh. 
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lie was, under Lord Seaton, made President of the 
Assembly. From 1840 to 1862 Sir George Mar- 
coran acted as supreme judge, giving perfect satis- 
faction to tlie Government. Nevertheless, at tk 
termination of the last quinquennium, to the sur- 
prise of every one, neither of the two judges of the 
Supreme Council of Justice were reappointed; not- 
withstanding that Mr. Gladstone, in his report in 
1859, had praised the court, and declared that it 
enjoyed the confidence of the country. The case of 
Sir George Marcoran was one of especial hardship, 
for he had held his office during nearly a quarter of 
a century, exposed daily to the observation ofi 
small and scandal-loving society; and yet not i 
syllable had been heard impugning his conduct or 
character. Of course there were occasionally a fef 
persons who were dissatisfied with the decisions d 
the judges. The lonians are very fond of litigatioa 
and each contending party is generally convincci 
of the justice of its own claims. The losing side 
therefore, is often disposed to exclaim agains 
fancied injustice. But as the tribunal decided ia; 
bod}'', the complaints directed against it implicate 
the English as much as the Ionian judges. S 
Henry Storks, therefore, in a memorandum to tl 
Colonial Minister (which he, probably, suppose 
would never see the light), insinuated that ti 
English members of the Council, from their igrj 
ranee of the local laws, and of the Greek languaj 
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tools, and do whatever I bid them." But he cer- 
tainly sufficiently negatived beforehand the spirit oi 
the defence set up for him by his friends.* { 

Sir George Marcoran requii'ed onl)'' to serve for 
a few more months in order to obtain the liidiesi 
grade of pension, wliicli he had so well merited I 
Lord Seaton, Sir Henry Ward, and Sir Jok | 
Young had all confirmed him in his high judicial | 
office. It was reserved for the last Lord Hiel. , 
Commissioner to endeavour to cover with ua l 
merited disgrace this tried and valued servant of 
the British Protectorate. The excellence of Si 
Georc^e Marcoran's character has been establiskti 
beyond all contradiction. All the rage of liiSj 
enemies has foiled to discover the smallest offence 
against him, for surely the contemptible genen! 
insinuations on the part of Count Caruso, that Sii 
George Marcoran had received, at his private house, 
some political enemies of the Government, are to( 
ludicrous to deserve serious notice at the hands o 
any gentleman. If Sir George Marcoran was t« 
moved on account of his being a secret politiciar 
then it follows, of course, that no supreme judj 
should be a party man. Yet he was replaced \ 
the President of the Senate which had remove 



• Sir Georfje Marcoran, in his pamphlet, justly ridicules the attempj 
make the Senate responsilile for his removal from office. Never "were tj 
words printed than the followinfj statement of that injured judtce: "1^1 
Ilaut Commissaire a voulu, et cette volonte a ete revetue d'uii type. 
opir^^Qji du Senat n'est que rarrangement de la forme exterieure de VAcw^ 
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.strangeness. Why private political opinions should | 
be a crime in a Corfiot judge, and their more open j 
promulgation be innocuous in a Zantiot judge, forms 
one of those puzzling inconsistencies which are apt 
to arise when despotism, not reason, rules. 

The case of Count Dusmani, the staunch Protec- 
tionist Secretary, though not an infraction of evea 
the spirit of the law (as was that of the judges), 
was, nevertheless, a serious offence against equity 
and sound morality. But for this dismissal, there is 
reason to believe that Sir Henry Storks was not 
principally to blame. From the moment it was 
resolved at home that the Islands should be given 
up, the services of Protectionists could no longer be 
required. Yet, as Count Caruso was made Presi- 
dent of the Senate in the twelfth Parliament as a 
reward for his supposed services to the Protectorate, 
we must search elsewhere for the reasons which led 
to the disgrace of Count Dusmani. Nor will the 
task be difficult for anv rational man who has read 

v' 

Mr. Gladstone's speech of the 12th May, 1863, 
which proves that Count Dusmani had never been 
forgiven for his frankness, a few years earlier, to the 
then High Commissioner Extraordinary."* 

Even those who, like the author, can sympathize 
strongly with the national feelings of the honest 

♦ A liberal Corfu paper, in 1^62, taunted Count Dusmani, Sir George 
coran, and the other shelved Protectionists, with having been treated byxB 
Britii-li Government like oranges, xchich are Jirst tcdl sucked^ and then thrcnei^ 
atcay. 
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The author himself has no doubt tliat Sir Henry 
commenced his career as Governor with laudable 
intentions, which, however, were soon frustrated by 
an inordinate love of despotism, and by an overween- 
ing self-esteem. Coldly regardless of the feelings 
of others, he recklessly raised for himself a host of 
enemies; and he proved himself to be devoid of the 
wisdom and foresight, as well as of the conciliatory 
qualities, necessary in order to govern men success- 
fully. He has also strikingly exemplified the tnith 
of that French verse, which declares that a man 
may shine in the second rank, and yet be eclipsed 
in the first.* 



" Tel brille au second rang qui 8'eclipse au premier,*' — Voltaire, 
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for all parties. But this truth does not appear to 
have been sufBciently appreciated by the British 
Government. 

Tlie conditions enumerated to the Chamber bv 

« 

the Lord IIi<^h Commissioner made not the sh^htest 
allusion to tlie intended destruction of the fortifica- 
tions of Corfu. The announcement, therefore, by 
the English press, that the said destruction must 
take place previously to the cession of the Islands 
to the King of the Hellenes, excited equal disgust 
both at Athens and in tlie Ionian Islands. Such a 
step was calculated to weaken the popularity of the 
throne which had just been set up by the influence 
and persuasion of the English Ministry. 

In tlie absence of the prorogued Parliament, the 
clubs of Corfu issued strong protests against what 
they denounced as an act of oppression and injustice. 
The bombast, the absurdity, and even ingratitude 
of these protests (which, in their language ignored 
the voluntary cession made by England, and spoke 
of the sovereign authority of the Assembly as the 
sole arbiter of the fate of the Islands), cannot be 
denied. M oreover, such proceedings, on account 
of their hostile tone, and revolutionary form, were 
calculated rather to confirm than to alter the decision 
regarding the fortresses. Nevertheless, the inte- 
rests of the King, crowned, in fact, by the Ministen 
of England, deserved, and have received every 
consideration. Thus, the demands of Austria and 
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Art. III. 

Lc8 Etats*Unis des lies loniennes regleront| avec I'appro- 
bation de la puissance protectrice^ leiir organisatioii int^ 
rieure: et poar donner a Routes lea parties de cette organiaa- 

tion la consistance et Taction n^cessaire, Sa Majeste Bri- 
tannique vouera una sollicitudc particuliere k la legislatioa ! 
ct k I'admiiiiatration g^n^xale de oea J^tats. En consequence 

Sa Majeste nommera pour y insider un Lord Coinniissaire 
Superieur qui sera investi de toute Tautorit^ n6cessaire a cet 

Abt. IV. 

Afin *de mettre en ex^utton sans d^lai les atipiibifi^H 

consignees dans Ics aruclcs precedents^ L-t fonder la rcorga- \ 
nisation politique dcs Etats-Uuis loaiens sur cette oi^ganisa' ! 
tion qui est actuellement en vigueur^ le Lord CominaHiire 
Supcrieur de la Puissance protectrioe r^^lera Ics ftrrmes dc 
convocation d'une nssemblee legislative, dout il diiigera les 
operations, a Te^let de r^diger pour cet £tat une nfdB^Ile 
charte constitutionnelle que Sa Majesty BritaoniqneaetKipi^ 
de r^tiiicr. Jusqu'au luuiiicnt oii inie ]^areille cluirte con- 
stitutionuelle sera redigee et dument ratiiiee, les constitu- 
tions existantes resteront en vigueur dans lea #iK||||tes 
lies, et aucun changement ne pourra y £tre £dt que 
Majeste iiritanuique dans son Conseil. 




Abt. V. 

Pour assurer sans restriction aux Labitunts Jcs Ktats-Unis 
des lies loniennes les avantages resultant deiarhaute pri>- 
tection sous laquelle iis sont plac^s^ ainsi qne pQiiF.^M||g|p 
des droits inherents k cette protection, Sa MajesftS^fllRtan- 
nique aura celui d'occuper les forteresscs et places da cei 
£tats et d'y tenir garnison. La foroe miUtpj^ desdits 
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be reserved, as the first charge on the Ionian revenue, the 
Bom of 10^0002. yearly in sogmeiifaiitkm of the OtvilListof 
lua Majesty King Qeor^.* 

3. I shall call upon you to recognize all contracts ani 
igagements entered into by or on behalf of the Ionian Go- 
Temmeiit up to thia time, aad aU 6q[iiitable oiaiinB on tfeianc. 

^'^4« I shall also isrifte you to make pnmskniiardK 
preservation and safeguard of ike British cemeteries ia iik 
and the other islands. 

5« I shall haye to in&m you of the iems on litii 
her Majesty's Oovernment is prepared to come to a Bettle- 
ment of the debt of 90,289/. 5s. 7d. due to Xarreat Biitais 
for acreaxB of military oontributionaf 

'''Should your vote be in fisTonr of the oeasattonof ^ 
Protectorate, and of the proposed union with Greece, it wili 
be necessary that her Majesty the Queen should invii 
Powers parties to the treaty of NoTember^ 161.5^ to 
that treaty, and, in oorjunctioin with Franee, one of 
Protecting Powers of Greece, to make suck arrangemente 
may tend to the future weliase of these States and the 
manent interests of £urope4 

** * I now leave you to your deliberations, and in so doi 
will merely echo the wish expressed by her Alajesty, 
you may be guided to a wise decision, and that the 
happiness and prosperity of the Ionian people may, by j 

8u£S:aged^ be secured on a solid foundation. 

" * By command of his Excellency, 

" ' Secretary to the Lord High Gomoiissioritii'' 

* Tlds daose, as a compulsory measure, was objected to by the 

J- This debt -was remitted 1^ the British GoTemnieiit 
TUs was the only cUuse that might be interpreted as alluding to' 
struction of the fortifications. Bat siody the intention shoold have 
boldly and frankly eacpressed. 
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